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ABSTRACT 

This theme issue focuses on the drastic revision of 
the Texas education code undertaken during the 1995 state legislative 
session. "Education Policy Reform: Key Points for Districts" (Albert 
Cortez, Mikki Symonds) outlines critical issues in the legislation 
that have an impact on educational quality: charter schools exempt 
from state regulations; public education vouchers for school choice; 
facilities funding; bilingual education; compensatory education; 
school finance formula; textbook selection; student behavior problems 
and discipline; teacher salaries, rights, and certification; and 
parent rights and responsibilities. "Legal Challenges to New 
Education Code Foreseeable" (Albert H. Kauffman) lists probable 
sources and legal bases of challenges to the new Texas code. "Texas 
Public Schools Charter Provisions in the New Education Code" 
describes specific provisions related to the establishment and 
operation of new charter schools. "Some Thoughts on the Legislature's 
Attempts To Improve Public Schools in Texas" (Albert Cortez) 
criticizes the "reforms" of the new Texas education code because they 
were formulated without input from key stakeholders and will do 
little to improve the education of the state*s most disadvantaged and 
disenfranchised populations — minority-group, 

limited-English-proficient, and low-income students. Other articles 
not related to this issuers theme include "Issues in Accountability 
Testing of LEP Students: Reflections on the Policy Making Process" 
(Adela Solis); "How Federal Policy Impacts My Classroom" (Lucy 
Windham) expressing thoughts on bi 1 ingual -educat i on policy; "IMPACT: 
A Model for Schools To Promote Parent Advocates for Children and 
Changes" (Ninta Adame-Reyna) ; "Teachers and Parents Surf the 
Internet: Finding Boards and Catching * La Onda*" (Mikki Symonds); "We 
Need the Federal Government in Education" (Michael Casserly) ; 
"Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program Brings Together Tutors, Parents and 
Teachers" (Linda Cantu) ; and "IDRA Creates Manual tor Title VII 
Proposal Development" (Abelardo Villarreal). Contains suggested 
readings on equity in school funding. (SV) 
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^ch ass^ Education Policy Reform: 



IDRA is an independent 
nonprofit advocacy ori^anization 
dedicated to improvinf^ educational 
opportunity. Through research, 
materials development, training, 
technical assistance, evaluation, 
and information dissemination, 
we *re helping to create schools 
that work for all children. 
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Key Points for Districts 



AlbertCorte^ Ph.D. and Mikki Symonds, M.i4; 
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The Texas legislature has undertaken 
a drastic revision of the slate education code 
during its 1 995 legislative session. The leg- 
islative changes comprise a 1 ,000-page doc- 
ument that will result in substantial differ- 
ences ineducational policy. This legislation 
is the most comprehensive change to Texas 
education law since 1949. The debate also 
reflects others that are occurring in state 
houses all across the countr\*. For example, 
3 1 states currently have or are considering 
charter school laws. 

The Intercultural Development Re- 
search Association (IDRA) is concerned 
about some critical issues in the legislation 
that will have a strong impact on the quality 
of education that will be provided to chil- 
dren in Texas during the next decade. These 
critical issues include school district orga- 
nization (charters and vouchers), curricu- 
lum, assessment, special programs, educa- 
tor rights and salaries, and parent rights. The 
following outlines the Texas legislative 
changes and the implications of these deci- 
sions for schools and students. 

Charters 

The legislation permits three types of 
charter-based initiatives in the state public 
school systems: home-rule or district-rule, 
campus or program, and open enrollment. A 
vote of the majority of parents and teachers 
on a local campus may initiate campus or 
program charters. Open enrollment charter 
schools are created by application to the 
Slate Board of Education which may ap- 
prove up to 20 such charters. 

One key feature ofthc'new home/ 
district-rule and campus/program charters 
is extensive ''flexibility" irr local opera- 



tions, including exemption from most state 
laws and regulations. Eligibility to operate 
openenrollmentcharterschools is limited to 
state-funded and private colleges or univer- 
sities, non-profit organizations, and some 
govemmententities. 

As local communities are provided 
this greater flexibility, student advocates 
must take steps to ensure the following: 

• All students and all communities must 
benefit from charters. 

• Although the districts are exempted from 
most slate laws and regulations that had 
protected an array of student and educa- 
tor rights, .charters must originate from 
and operate und^v representative gover- 
nance structures. 

• Local schools and state officials must be 
held accountable for the results of these 
new initiauves, including acknowledg- 
ment of situations in which these efforts 
succeed as wel 1 those in which school s or 
students are ill-served. 

For more details of the charters provisions 
see Page 8. 

Public Education Vouchers 

A public education grant program 
adopted by the legislature applies only to 
students who attend low-performing school 
systems, (school districts where fewer than 
50 percent of the students perform satisfac- 
torily on the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS) lest). Under the public edu- 
cation grant program: 

• Students attending low-performing 
school systems can transfer to another 
public school in the area. 

• Most state and local funding that is avail- 

Points for Districts - continue J on pa^r 6 
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Popularized in ihe early 1 070s b\ author Thomas Kuhn, "paradigms" are our models 
01 patterns of realit\ . shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for rcstmcturing in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requiresairansfonnationinhowvse see schools, students, and their families. 
I fue arc to find a new and equitable \ ision ofu hai education can and should be, new 
lenses are required to change the wa\ we look at schools and the populations in ihem 
- as demonstrated bv our '^Now'' thinkers below . 
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"Wlieilicrioiifiiicd to public sch(}:)/s or ■ 
c.xpiindcil to iih liuk' private iind 
piirochiiil schools, sciiool choice hci\ 
Cfneri^cil 111 state iiftcr state as a 
centerpiece of a i^row int^ {grassroots 
chaUeui^e to ii {^oveniinent-run school 
system that ts finliiii^ in many iireas- of 
the t onnlry. particularly in America 's 
mner cities. This is not only because 
school choice is the bi'st wav to make 
schools Hi ( ountahle to parents anil 
( hilJren. hut also heciiuse virtually »/// 
other efforts. incluihn\i hii^her tiiws 
lUhl speniliui: for education, have failed 
to improve Amcrit a s schools. " 

[k'riUiijc l\>ui)d,UK>n. Tiu- \t u \tt'mt\ r \ 

Cmhtc ft> the f\sin \. I *)*)*^ 

"One of the least-discii.ssed of these 
jshortcomiuiisj has been the new 
finance systei?} s levelift^ii down ' effect 
- a product of its 'Robin Hood' plan of ' 
transferrins^ property tax funds from 
some 96 wealthy ' districts to }iei\ih- 
horinsi districts, or ta the stiite. Critics 
ari^ue it would have been better for the 
stiite to cou\ih up Its own money for 
Ctpiahzation without raidiny, the 
property taxes of local districts. " 

Kcnipcr Dichl. .St/// Anlonm /■\;"( \\ 
.\t u\ ct>!iin>n. U'hiu.ir\ !*>. 1*'''^ 

■■/// the 22{)-year history of this 
country, there have been three w lude- 
sale scale moiiopohes ■ the post office, 
the telephone co}}]pany. and \iiwern- 
mcnt s( hools . There remains o}\ly one 
of our country 's three hi^ inonopolics 
still in c\istc)}ce. anil tins monofndistii 
system has become functionally 
obsolete 

RoK'it \;:uirrc. iniMfU'ss c<)iiM''l,ini. \/'; 
I 

■■.S( hools should \H} back tc tdh lnn!^ 
and Cilucatinji students instead of 
scrviuii as soc\iil service as^encies 

Ik'riUiL'O I <niiul.iiUMi. ///< \i » \tiinh, f \ 
(tuhh' h» ifu- P>*^^ 



"Unless our commitment to quality 
inchides all schools, we are building 
more lifeboats, not better ships. " 

.•\nn Basli.m. World t oundaiion. 

Ouo.cd in Eiit\c i'/umcs. P^02 

"It '.V iKU simply a matter of parents 
choosins^ a /)nvate school, hut of 
ffrivate Si hools choosing students. 
And the school s choice always wifi.\. 
if a private si hool doesn t Wiuu your 
child, whether for academic, disci- 
pline, rehgioiis or financial reasons, 
there s nothin\i yiui can do. " 

ctlilors ol ,'<uiiinki>}\: .Si hi><»l\. Spnnu 



"Inadequate facdities ih) a f feet the 
lecwnins^ /yrocess. It s goins^ to hurt us 
because we won 7 be able to do the 
thifigs we need to do. The members (f 
the legislatiire historically have showfi 
that they are not going to do anything 
luiless they have a gun to their 
heads. " 

lohn Stuiciia. hoard prcMdcnt o! 
I dccsstMtd School Disiricl in Sail 
.Xntonio. on ihc Januar\ h><)5 Icsas 
Suprcnu' t oi;n rulinLi on school 
lacililics (.)iioied in Sun Anfnnio 
/\\f>!i\\'\i\\\. JaniMr\ "1. 

"Without federal funding, states 
would be left with only one op(U)n. 
iUhl that \ to cut children off. " 

C .»ss. ( hildrcn"N Dclcnsc I und 

^>iiolcil in f ,in( ,:i:,>f] li\\ k. April 2(). 

P>*>5 

'Ciovernment is the coming together 
of people to do for themselves 
collectively w hat they dinnot ilo at all 
or as well nnlividuallv 

lorincr \tu N<»rk 'jtuvrnor \1arn*. 

C iionm Uootcil in S,/// \nh*nitt 

{■ v/)/( Ss- \( n\. I chtu.ir\ 
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Legal Challenges to New Education Code Foreseeable 

■ iiiilBMBM iBMMrwWMTMITMgmF-TMIlMrTWiMfflMfinrMff^ 



Albert H. Kauffman 



The new Texas education code is 1 ike- 
ly to be challenged in court under a \ ariei\ 
of constitutional and statutor>' challenges, 
Some ofthese challenges will be based on 
the language ofthe statue, and others will be 
based on the application of the slalue. To 
prevent violations of federal and slate con- 
stitutional and statutor> law and to make 
available information to persons affected h\ 
violations, this article lists the major proba- 
ble legal bases of challenges and gives ex- 
amples ( by no means exhausti\ e ) of pans of 
the new education bill (SB 1 ) that might be 
subject to such challenges. 

Sources ofthe Possible Chalieni^es 

Challenges to the new education bill 
are most likely to occur under the I'.S, 
Voting Rights Act, the L.S. vs. Texas litiga- 
tion, the £'c/gc'\\'oo£/ cases, and due process 
and other constitutional challenges. 

The Voting Rights Act requires chang- 
es in voting procedures to be submitted for 
federal pre-clearance and allows the public 
or the federal government to stop changes 
that have not been pre-cleared, it would 
clearly apply to any changes in electing 
school trustees (provided for under the new 
charier schools provisions) or to any de- 
annexation of school districts, A recent case 
stopped the Texas Education Agency from 
appointing a master o\er a school district 
because that appointment changed the pow - 
er of elected school board trustees. 

The U.S. \s. Texas federal coun case 
prevents the Texas Education Agency from 
"sponsoring ' discrimination caused by de- 
annexations, transfersof students ( provided 
for under the public education scholarship 
program) and other practices and policies 
that promote or allow desegregation of stu- 
dents in school districts. 

The Ed^vwood cases provide stan- 
dards for the fmance system ofthe state and 
require the stale to deal with the terrible 
problem of facilities and inequity in Texas 
public schools (eg,, facilities funding for- 
mula providing shorl-lerm resources was 
incorporated into SB 1 ). 

The federal and Texas due process 
standards (the Texas standards are e\en 
stronger than the federal standards ) could be 
involved in challenges to disciplinar\ pro- 
cedures (such as the removal of students 
^ .n classrooms), teacher contract rights 
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and denials to parents oT^rights" created for 
them in the new education law , 

I ulnerable Paris of the Edueation Law 

A few examples ofthe particular pans 
ofthe education law and the applicabilit\ of 
legal challenges include the following. 

SB 1 allow s charter school districts 
lo change their method of electing school 
board members and to even change the 
numberandqualificationsrequiredofschool 
board members. All ofthese changes would 
have to be submitted for feder:al pre-clear- 
ance underthe Voting Rights Act, and man\ 
of them would be struck down by courts 
because the changes have either the intent or 
the effect of discriminating against minori- 
ties. 

The chanerschools themseU es would, 
in many cases, change the power of locally 
elected school board officials. Charier 
schools would have lo abide only by those 
state requirements specifically listed in the 
new education code, Effons by slate offi- 
cials to require local charter schools to meet 
stale standards would be challenged by an\ 
district that could argue that the state re- 
quirements are not ^^specifically" on the list. 
Open enrollnient schools allowing 
private non-profit groups, universities or 
other governmental entities to form schools 
could be challenged under Lrnv vs. Dallas. 
an old (but still powerful) Texas Supreme 
Coun case preventing the stale from requir- 
ing a school district lo spend local tax mon- 
ies on oul-of-district students. Open enroll- 
ment schoolscontrolled by religious groups 
might be challenged under the Texas Con- 
stitution's freedom of religion standards. 

The use of state money to pa\ for non- 
contorming textbooks or for textbooks on 
an ''open" list are likeU to be the bases of 
challenges against the state testing system. 
Tests must be based on matters actualb. 
taught in the public schools, and tests that 
are not so "curriculum based" are open to 
challenge even under the limited challenges 
available under the federal law. I he new 
textbook provisions are also likeU to be 
challenged under a variety of freedom of 
speech due process challenges and efficient 
school standards. 

The school finance provisions of SB 
1 remove neither the gap between richest 
and poorest school districts or other weak- 



nesses of SB 7 (the school finance legisla- 
tion of 1993, which was the subject of 
Ed^ew'ood I\\ In fact, SB 1 will increase 
disparities by continuing the hold-harmless 
provision for richest districts ( this provision 
allows rich districts to maintain their high 
levels of education funding), taking away 
Tier 11 money from districts because of a 
change in counting weighted students and 
facilitating the ability of districts to go abov e 
the $ 1 .50 limilon equalized funding into tax 
rales in which there is no equalization and 
clear inequality of access to funds. Contin- 
uation ofthe Ediiewood litigation could be 
based on such problems. 

The SB I facilities "provisions'' are 
available only to less than one-half of the 
state's school districts, SB 1 does not pro- 
V ide sufficient monies or long-term equal- 
ization of facilities. The facilities provision 
could be challenged under the Edgewood 
decisions, including the £'c/ge\vwK//rdeci- 
sion that continued to criticize the lack of 
facilities funding, 

SB I gives parents new rights to 
request cenain teachers and schools and 
significant new access to information. Many 
ofthese "rights" are improvements and are 
likely to bring about increased parent in- 
volvement. They are also likely to bring 
about significant litigation by parents who 
are not given the rights that they request or 
who feel their rights have been prejudiced 
because of other parents' "privileges." 

The safe-school provisions requir- 
ing removal of students from the classroom 
and placement in allemalive programs un- 
der certain conditions and expulsion under 
other conditions are quite likely to be chal- 
lenged under due process provisions ofthe 
federal and Texas constitutions. 

Closin*^ Sote 

I do nol mean lo imply that all ofthese 
challenges will be filed or would be success- 
ful or that there are not many other challeng- 
es thai could be made. I lowev er, advocates 
of equal opportunity for children should be 
aware ofthese issues both to prevent viola- 
lions ofthe law and to address violations of 
the law should they occur, 

Albert II Kuuffmun i.s a scnnn- liti^atitm iitto} - 
ncv for the Mexicnn Ameri<tin Lesuil Dclcnsc 
and Education Fund (MAlJ^EF) m Sun Anto- 
nio. Tcuis 
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Spotlight on Assessment 



Like Other children, students whose first language is other than English bring a wealth of knowledge and experience to school But 
historically, standardized tests have provided little or no useful information about these students* language or cognitive abilities. 
The use of assessment and testing data has too often been limited to holding students accountable, offering little orTio help to guide 
impro\emcnl efforts or foster collective accountability. IDRA works with all parties that have a vested interest in the educational 
outcomes produced by the schools -- the students, the educational practitioners, the families and the broader communitv - to use 
data to frame solutions, monitor progress andho\d all of the participants in\ olved in the educational process accountable for the 
endresuhs, IDRA is helpingschoolsfmd solutions to traditional methods oftestingand assessment, enabling students from diverse 
backgrounds to become empowered learners. 



Issues in Accountability Testing of LEP Students: 

Reflectioss on the Policy Making Process 
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The transition to standards-based ed- 
ucation hiis led states across the countr> to 
become more concerned with assessment. 
Indeed, student appraisal to keep track of 
progress un\ardachie\ inghigh standards is 
the only \\a\ states can show that the\ arc 
doing a good job at meeting this new chal- 
lenge. As in other states, a special challenge 
forthe Texas l-ducation AgencN is keeping 
track of the progress ol'special student groups 
w hose unique (non-mainstream ) character- 
istics require adaptation of instruments in 
order for them to be adequatel\ assessed 
w ith the state's standardized accountabilit> 
measure, the Texas Assessment of Academ- 
ic Skills (TAAS), one ke\ facet of the state's 
accountabilitN s\slem. 

To meet its own and local school 
districts' accountabilitN obligations, the state 
aims to generate as complete a picture of 
student academic progress as possible b\" 
administering the PAAS to all its students 
{Texas Ediicut ion Sews. 1905;TI:a, U)05). 
I low to do so t;iirlyandequitabl> , however, 
is especiall\ complex. It seems that the State 
Board of Education (SBOIM is alwa>s con- 
sidering and cxecLUing changes in polic\ to 
accomnioclale the ni\riad of problems and 
situations that affect appropriate appraisal 
of sUideiils { Note: l\>lic\ onstudeni assess- 
ment relating to accountabilitN testing, en- 
tr\" exit procedures and other programmatic 
areas in bilingual education has changed at 
least in 1001. 1003 and 1004). Vet, despite 
polic> changes, there has not been much 
progress in rcimn ing obstacles to fair and 
equitable assessment. Such is the case with 
students of limited-1 nglish-prollciencN 

(Li:p). 

Considerlhe most recent I 1-P assess- 
ment polic\ change in I exasand the subsc- 
^ ".lent school district action to implement it. 
an oiiuoine cflort to meet both the stu- 



Amosg some state officials, 

THERE seems to BE MORE 
FMPII .SIS 0\ MAKiya POLICY 
THAS 0.\ GL IDI.\G A \D 
MO.\ITORI \G THE PROC ESS. 



dents* languageand state accountabilitN as- 
sessment needs, the state amended the stu- 
dent assessment rules in a rather substantial 
way in 1 094 (TIZA, May 1004; TLA. March 
1004). Although this change was met with 
optimism b\ state leaders and local educa- 
tors, less than two years later, there is obvi- 
ous frustration and dissatisfaction arnong 
some educators w ith the policv . Simpl\ put, 
neither the language-related concerns no»* 
the accountabilitN needs that the policv 
change soughttoaddress were met. \\'h\ the 
shortcoming? What does this sa\ about the 
polic\ andthepolicN makingproeess? What 
does it say about the pla\ ers in this process? 
Because it is our students* educational fu- 
ture that is at stake, it is crucial for educators 
to find answers to these policy related ques- 
tions. 

It might be useful to us, whether in- 
side or outside of Texas, to explore these 
questions in the context of this polic\ change, 
the polic\ intent'on, the assumptions of the 
state and others regarding the school district 
role in implementing the polic\. and the 
actions actually taken b\ the schools this 
past >ear to implement the polic\. I his 
scenario pro\ ides an example ofhow polic\ 
setting and re\ision has been used as a 
strateg> to problem resolution but, at least 
until now. with mixed results. 
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The Policy Change and Intention 

Since the inception of competency 
testing in 1080, the state agency in Texas 
has had special policies on the assessment 
of l.l-P students. In 1904, howe\er, rules 
were si gni (leant 1\ amended to accommo- 
date needs of l.l-P students that were not 
sutTicientlv addressed pre\ iously. Three spe- 
citlc ad\ oeate concerns were addressed by 
this policy change: 

• Assessment in a language that students 
do not understand (the issue is that this 
should not occur); 

• Assessment ofstudents on skillsnot taught 
(the issue is that evidence of appropriate 
instruction should precede assessment); 
and 

• Maintenance of e\ idence of English 
achie\ement (the issue is that ongoing 
documentation oT progress in acquiring 
English language skills should exist). 

These concerns had been \ oiced to 
the commissioner of education by IDRA, 
the Texas Association for Bilingual Educa- 
tion and state bilingual education directors 
to die state education agency's Division of 
Bili.ngual fiducation in 1093 and 1994. 

In response to these concerns, the 
board ofeducation amended the assessment 
rules to do the following: 

• Permit school districts to exempt Ll:P 
students from taking the l-nglish TA.^S 
for up to three >ears, 

• Require districts to use other "alterna- 
tive** assessments during these three years 
to document I.EP student progress in 
,icademie achievement. ( These assess- 
ments ma\ be in T!nglish or the student's 
native language.) 

• Require that alternativ e assessments for 
Spanish-speaking exempted students be 
used onlv until such time that a Spanish 

ti cnunfahiiity TvstiUK ■ t oniinucii /»t»i,'c 
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meuburc ofihc TAAS becomes mail- 
able. (Therealler, ihey are adminis- 
tered the Spanish lesi. ) ;~ 

• lislablish a i ienlali\ e ) time schedule 
for naii\ e language l A AS lesls. 

• l-siablish a commiimeni lo incorpo- 
rate Spanish-language assessments into 
the state accouniabilitv s\siem, 

• Direct districts to make decisions on the 
local implementation of the policv, 
through the Language Proficiencv As- 
sessment Committee (LPAC), which is 
required under the state bilingual educa- 
tion regulations ( TF- A. 1991 ). 

Assumptions about the hnp/cfncndition 
Role of t/ic School District 

The policy and expected policv im- 
plementation embrace some underlying as- 
sumptions that have often been expressed 
through the l)i\ision of Bilingual Educa- 
tion: 

• The policv change responds to needs 
articulated by the field school districts 
who know their students best. 

• School district educators have expertise 
in assessment issues and procedures for 
assessing l-HP students' language and 
academic skills. 

• School districts ha\e management and 
decision-making mechanisms - the LPAC 
and LPAC process - through which the> 
can implement the polic\ . 

Because the 1994 polic\ went into 
effect immediaiel\. school districts were 
requested to take action regarding LHP stu- 
dent assessment the same year ( Texas Edu- 
catum -Vc-uA, 1995; fF.A, 1995). This in- 
cluded making decisions on exemptions of 
the Ll:T student population. identif\ ing al- 
temati\c assessments to be used with ex- 
empted students, defining academic im- 
provement and determining academic im- 
provement accomplished through the se- 
lected ullcmaiive assessment, documenting 
the altemati\ e assessments results ( percent- 
age of students demonstrating academic 
improxement ). and reporting to the state on 
these decisions and outcomes, 

Because these procedures were for 
accountabilit\ purposes, it seems logical 
that the state expected school district report^ 
to provide comprehensive information to 
address the question of achievement asked 
by the l AAS. SimilarK. its .seems logical 
that school districts \s ould ha\ e demonstrat- 
ed some degree of commitment to the state 
goal of maximum accountabilit\ 
^ I hus. logicalK . school district reports 
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to the state should ha\ e done certain things. 
They should ha\e accounted for all LLP 
students. Conceivablv. all school districts 
educating the approximately 400.000 stu- 
dents shown in the Public I.-ducation infor- 
mation Management System (PEIMS) en- 
rollment accounts should have reported, 
but, minimallv. school districts with stu- 
dents who qualified for the exeriptions. 
should ha\ e reported. Secondl\ , the reports 
should have included measures (foraltema- 
ti\e assessment) from the siatc-appro\ed 
language and achievement tests list (pre\ i- 
ously used primarilv lbrentr\- and exit pur- 
poses) and/or authentic, classroom-based 
assessments and included evidenccof valid- 
ity and reliability of the alternative mea- 
sures. The reports should also have defined 
and reported achievement improvement in 
the areas assessed in the TAAS (reading, 
math and English skills). Assessments pre- 
sumably should have shown that they cm- 
braced the same scope of skills and intensity 
of instruction as is done for the TAAS and 
that they were in the students* strongest 
language. Lastly, although not specifically 
requested by the state, reports could ha\e 
pro\ ided substantiation of the LPAC deci- 
sion-making relevant to the requested ac- 
tion to gi\e weight to decisions and their 
results. 

Actual Implementation Actions by the 
School Districts 

Unofficial information from the state 
and the school districts themselves relati\e 
to first->ear reports re\eal that the imple- 
mentation of the staters I.l-P exemption 
alternative assessment polic\ was disturb- 
ing and less than satisfying to the state and 
schools alike. Both seem to beliexe that the 
difficulty lies in the policy and polic\ pro- 
cess. I he following are some of the prob- 
lematic issues that were m -ted- 
Not all districts expected to report 
did so. Data 1 examined indicates that at 
least ()()() school districts were expected to 
report (as at least this man> would ha\e 
students whoqualified forexemptions).( )iil> 
297 district reports were received b\ the 



^ statebv the fall of 1 994. a 49 percent report- 
ing rate. 

Some reports were submitted 
* .J^N — late. Of the 297 reports, some (an unde- 

^'1^ ~' termincd number) were submitted after 

_ ; ^ _ . • t a second notice was sent in the fall of 
^ , J'^' 1994. 

^ --^ Ofthcdistrictsrcporting,therewas 
a pattern of disconcertinji outcomes and 
actions: 

High pcrcenfoi^e (ff exemptions. The ex- 
emptions were for students in the grades 
the TAAS is administered - grades three 
to eight. In the grades the TAAS was 
administered, there w as a total of 1 93 .894 
LEP pupils enrolled that year (451.571 
in all grades), according to the PEIMS 
Preliminar> I-nrollment Data for 1994- 
1995. Of these 193.894. there were 
62.937 (or 32.5 percent) pupils who were 
exempted. 

Unclear defhiition of educational im- 
provement. According to the Di\isionol 
Bilingual Education re ports, by and large, 
most districts simply did not include a 
definition of academic improvement. 
Unclear assessment results. Since a def- 



DlSTRICTS SEE.\f TOO FOCUSED 
0.\ .\ARROn ISTERPRETATIOSS 
OF RULES AyD PREOCCUPIED 
WITH DOI\G TifE ABSOLUTE 
A//A7A/r.U, RATHER THAS USISG 

THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
K\On LEDGE A\D EXPERIESCE 
WITH THIS STUDENT POPULATION 
TO CONSTRUCT NOT JUST LEGAL^ 
BUT CUTTING-EDGE PRACTICE. 



inition of academic improvement was 
not there, achievement gains were not 
clear, it was altogether nebulous whether 
or not schools had any year-to-year data 
on LL-P student achievement through 
TAAS or other measures. 
Much variatum across school districts 
w ith respect to alternative assessments 
used. Since so much \ariation was re- 
ported, it was not possible to determine 
which were the most salient and promis- 
ing alternative measures. Variation can 
be exemplified like this: Lor reading 
assessments, there were eight measures 

■icvoiWfahilifv Ivstlnii^- < untiiUHul on fhmr 
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able in ihc sliidcnrs home disirici will 
follow the siudcni to the new campus. 

• Kccciv inu school dislricls musl pro\ idc 
iransporialion for iranslorrinLi siiidcnis 
buionl) lolhcc\lcnlalrcad\ iL\jLiircd of 
school di>lricls in slate law. 

• Discrimination isprohibiied on the hasi> 
of race. ethnicit\, Iamil\ income, aca- 
demic and athletic ahilit> . 

As in the new charter schools and 
districts. IDRA recommends that siiideni 
ad\ocates monitor the operations of the 
public school \oiicherprouramcloscl> , par- 
ticular! > Toe using upon: 

• What t\ pes ofsiudentsappl) Tor and are 
granted the public school education 
grams: 

• What local procedures are de\ eloped as 
part of the application process; 

• What are the elTecis of the student trans- 
fers on the schools from which >uidenls 
transfer: 

• What are the academic and other out- 
comes resulting from the nnnemenl of 
student> at both the recei\inij and ihc 
sending campuses: and 

• To what extent is transportation pro\ id- 
ed and what are the effects of variations 
in the support ser\ ices. 

f acilities f-nndiiv^ 

I he education code legislation pro- 
vides limited state lacililies I'unding (SK5 
million annuall\ ) to schools that qualilX 
under the stateeligibilitN criteria. L:ligibilil\ 
for funding is ha>, d on propert\ wealth of 
the district and a ta\ rale above a specilled 
level (SI .30 total effeciiv e tax rate or a 20c 
bonded indebtedness lax rate). If applica- 
tions exceed available revenues, local dis- 
tricts are ranked bv propertv wealth per 
pupil, and funds are assigned until all av ail- 
able revenue is committed. 

IDf<A has long proposed that states 
should assume their fair share for funding 
iocal school facilities construction and ren- 
ovation. While the facilities funding formu- 
la in 1 exas is a step in the right direction, it 
fails to consider adequaielv important is- 
sues such as levels of existing debt, growth 
in student enrollment, conditic^i iW exisiing 
lacilities. and the special needs o! students 
Most importantly the legislation does not 
integrate lacilities into the state funding 
formula, making future allocations depen- 
dent on the availabililv of sufficient addi- 
tional slate monies. Advocates sln.uld en- 
courage local school of ficials vii'^pl) lor 

Q l*omt\ lor Districts - tnninnh u i>n 



Neh' Texas Edi catios Bill: Chasge, Bi t Not Reform 

The new- Texas educjiion bill has been U)uied as the most important education 
reform since I -9. 1 low ev er, behind the rhetoric of local control, parental choice and 
reduction of state regulation, are changes without any coherent pian for improvement 
of our education svsiem. The "refornf* moves avvav from programs that have 
improved achiev cmeni for al 1 of our students and moves toward increasing divisi vc- 
ness, confusion and finance problems in the Texas public schools. 

The bill is hypocritical. It increases local control to do away vv ith programs that 
are unpopular in Austin, w hi le decreasing local control over programs that are popular 
in Austin. A few weaknesses of the bill are: 

( 1 ) Districts can adopt a home rule charter that would allow the district to do away 
with the maximum class size of 22 students in each classroom in elemcntan.- 
grades. Reduction in class sii;:e has been the most important reform in public 
schools in the last 10 years. Statistical studies, teacher's testimonies and pure 
common sense tell you that a teacher can do a better job with 22 students in a 
classroom than w ith 3 5 student in a classroom. W ith 22 students, a teacher might 
be able to give the students individual auention, measure their progress and 
recommend specific remedial work. With 35 students in a classroom, this is 
almost impossible. 

( 2 ) The home rule charter can change the method of selecting school board trustees 
and the numberand qualificacions of the trustees. It is hard to imagine a change 
that is more likely to cause disruption and litigation. 

( 3 ) State education money and local school district taxes can be diverted out of 
iocal school districts to private foundations running schools or to other school 
districts. There is no guarantee that the students most in need will be able to avail 
themselves of programs in these private schools or other school districts. 

(4) The bill makes it easier for pans of school districts to separate themselves and 
form their ow n school districts. The Te.xas Supreme Court, slate leaders and local 
taxpayers have long criticized the fact that there are too manv" school districts in 
Texas. This bill facilitates the creation of new school districts guaranteeing 
divisivenessand further litigation, 

(5) There continues to be a lack of adequate school facilities in the state. The bill 
does ver>- little to improve facilities, giving facilities money - and ver>' liule of 
it - to fewer than one-half of the school districts in the state and creating no long- 
term system of equalizing facilities, 

(6) "he bill makes ver>' little change in the finance system except that it does fund 
the promises made back in 1993. However, in 1996-97, districts that maintain 
their high tax rates but do not increase enrollment will lose funding. The bill 
al lows the richest di stricts to maintain adv antages over other districts costing the 
state S40 million while taking money away from districts with needv students, 

(7) For the first time, local school districts will be able to grant their own teacher 
certificates to anyone with a bachelor's degree (the commissioner of education 
has a %eto right"). These certificates will be non-transferable to other districts 
but are almost sure to invite patronage and a less qualified corps of teachers. 

(8) The bill encourages a proliferation of textbooks available to school districts but 
does not require them to cover the curriculum that will be tested by statewide 
standardized tests, 1 listorv textbooks would not have to include sections on the 
Civil War or the 1 lolocausi or President Reagan, and biology textbooks will not 
have to include sections on Darwin or human reproduction. This will certainly 
promote discussion at the local school board, but it is very unlikely to result in 
a coherent curriculum coordinating the requirements of the curriculum w ith 
le: tbooks and statewide standardized tests, 

I he bill is a step backward in the struggle for excellence and equity in schools. 
Our children deserv e better. 

I \cil\\ith/H'rmi's\innfr(nnflh'tn({/inr Mhcrtll Kittiflnhm. \lc\tnm \nnyi( ,n} } Dele use 
and I'.i/iH ation 1'nnJ. June /9v5 
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available funds and rc\ic\v data cn who 
bcncllis from ihc funding lhal is pro\ idcd. 

BiHni^ualluluaifion 

IMlingual cdiicalion had been dcieicd 
frotn several sections of the education bill 
priorlo voting in the I knise, hut compliance 
w ith bilingual education pro\ isions was re- 
stored b\ the time the sections came up for 
a vote. Fhe legislation also requires that 
charter schools comply w ith the samebilin- 



ed to allow districts to provide accelerated 
instruction during the summer for students 
w ho otherw ise woujd have been retained in 
grade. An unintended de\ elopment has re- 
sulted in districts losing some state guararh- 
teed yield mone> because of the effect ofthe 
earmarked funds that compensator) educa- 
tion set aside. 

The conference committee resisted 
an attempt b> the proponents to restore the 
lost Tier II mone\, in part, because the 
revenue had alreadv been re-allocated b\ 



gual education requirements applicable to the appropriations commiuee to fund other 
all other Fexas schools. Although some state financed activ ities. 



legislative members attempted to require 
that all state testing be administered in En- 
glish, bilingual proponents successfully ar- 
gued that assessment must align with in- 
struction and that in some situations it is 
necessar to use native-language testing to 
monitor student progress and program ac- 
countabilitv . Although bilingual textbooks 
had been inadvertently excluded Imm the 
slate textbook program, the legislation was 
amended to provide for the acquisition of 
textbooks suitable for use in the bilingual 
program. 



While it is ambitious asd 

COMPREIIESSIVEy MA^Y PEOPLE 
QI ESTIOS WHETHER OR SOT THE 
SVMEROVS WHOLESALE 
CHASGES INCORPORATED ISTO 
SB I WILL TRLLY IMPROVE THE 
QL ALITY Ol SCnOOLL\G FOR THE 

3.4 million stl dests /\ 
Texas pl blic schools. 



Districts that apply for and receive 
extended yearprogram monies w ill recover 
the tlv e percent set aside from this program. 

All districts receiving compensatory 
education funding should be encouraged to 
provide accelerated instruction that allows 
students to perform at high levels and max- 
imi/.e the extent to which the resources are 
used to improv e instructional serv ices. 

School hinam e Formula 

For the first time in a decade, the 
legislature made few changes in the state 
school fmance formula. This was largelv 
due to the recent court decision in Edge- 
wood vs. Meno { Rdgevvood 1 V ) in vv h ich the 
Texas Supreme Court ruled that the current 
plan meets state constitutional requirements. 

Attempting to meet promises made by 
the defense in the court case, the legislature 



proposests asd opponents 
of the measl re should 
monitor developments 

closely and hold schools 
and the state officials 
responsible for these 

''reforms'' accountable for 
the outcomes. 

requirements and a non-conforminglist con- 
sistingofbooks meetingat least one-halfbul 
not all of the essential elements for the 
subject or an ^'open'^ list which includes 
books that address less than 50 percent of 
the essential elements. Districts adopting 
books from the conforming and non-con- 
forming lists will continue to receive full 
state support. In districts that opt to use 
books from theopen list, the state will cov er 
70 percent ofthe textbook costs with state 
funds, and the local district will be respon- 
sible for the rest, fhe State Board of Educa- 
tion is directed to set a maximum price for 
which textbooks in particular subjects mav 
be purchased. 

Given the new parameters, it vv ill be 
important to monitor the effects ofthe vari- 
ations in textbook selections on student 
achievement, including the impact that such 



While not constituting any change in 
current law , these outcomes have great im- 
portance because ihev allow the state to 
continue to ensure that students needing 
instruction in their nativ e language are pro- 
vided appropriate instruction and assess- 
ment. IDRA believes that all students should 
achieve full l-.nglish proficiencv and that 
bilingual and l\Sl . strategies have been pro\ - 
en to produce these results. 

( ompcnsatory Education 

1- ive percent of state compensatorv 
education 1 unding is set aside to fmance the 
alternali V e to the retention program adopied 
O i\ pilot program in the previous legislativ u 
£ I^C ^ alternali V e allows or is iniend- 



provided minimal increases in the level of variations have on students transferring 
slate funding for public education. In the across districts, 
final bill, the basic allotment was increased 
from S2300 to $2.'^87. The impact ofthe 
previous session*s reforms on wealthy dis- 
tricts was delayed* with the extension of 
hold-harmless clauses which, in essence, 
allow those districts to maintain their high 
perpupil expenditures foranothertwo years. 

Since thev' are based on a percentage 
of basic allotment funding, all weighted 
funding allotments - bilingual, compensa- 
torv" education, gifted and talented, career 
and technology education (formerly voca- 
tional education) - were increased propor- 
tionally. Chairman William Ratliff has re- 
quested a studv of weighted pupil factors 
(due to questions about the accuracy oi'the 
weights assigned to the various programs). 



Textbooks 

The new state education legislation 
allows school districts greater autonomv in 
textbook selection. Districtscan select text- 
books from three lists: a confonning list 
composed of books meeting^tate adoption 



"Safe" Schools - Discipline and Law 
and Order 

The bill incorporates many provisions 
supported by various educator groups lob- 
bying for greater authority to remove stu- 
dents considered to be disruptive from local 
classrooms and campuses and refer them to 
alternative educational placgnents. The bill 
provides for remov al of students from class- 
rooms based on violations of a code of 
student conduct. Procedures for appeals of 
teacher decisions are provided. Alternative 
education placements are required to be 
reviewed at the end of six-week grading 
periods. Local districts are mandated to 
provide alternative educational programs, 
and such programs must include placements 
in settings other than the student's regular 
classroom. The section also sjiccifies that 
the curriculum in these alternative seuings 
must include f.nglish, mathematics, science, 
historv and **self discipline." Off campus 

Points f(tr t)i\tric(\ • i untnntct/ on /x/cr /" 
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I JndLM" Scnalc Bill I . adoplcd h\ ihc I ^)^)5 I c.\as Legislature, local comnniniiies will he permiltod It) adopt one or a combination of 
three l\ pes orcharier-lxised initiati\ cs in their local publ ic school s\ stems: ( 1 ) C()n\ crsion ! roni current independent school district 
status to a hunic-rulc charter ncIi()o1 ciistrictj2) estahlishnient oi1()cal Ciiinpus or projirani charters, and or (3 )establishinent 
oC open enrollment charter schools. The followine provides a detailed description ol' specific provisions related to the 
eslahlishmenl and v)peration ofthe new charter schools. 



I lame Rule ( liurtcr Scluntl Districts 

According to the legislation, dis- 
tricts can convert to home rule charter 
status through the local adoption of a 
home rule district charter. The legisla- 
tion speci lies that home rule charter dis- 
tricts: 

• Are subject to lederal and state laws 
and rules governing school districts: 

• \\x subject to all federal laws and 
applicable conn orders relating to the 
eligibilit) lor and the provision of 
special education and bilingual edu- 
cation programs; and 

• Cannot discriminate against students 
w ho have been diagnosed as ha\ ing a 
learning disability including d\ slex- 
ia, attention deficit, hyperactivitv dis- 
order, or another behav iorall v mani- 
fested learning disabilitv . Discrimi- 
nation prohibited b\ the subsection 
on home rule districts includes denial 
of placement in a vanguard or gifted 
and talented program if the student 
would otherwise be qualified for the 
program if the students had no learn- 
ing disabilities. I'urthermore. on the 
basis of race, socioeconomic status, 
learningdisabilitv and familv support 
status, home rule districts cannot place 
students in programs cuher than the 
highest-level program necessarv to 
ensure the students* success. 

A school district's board of trust- 
ees //;//s7 appoint a i Ihirtcrcammiwionxo 
frame a home rule disti ict charter if ( 1 ) 
the board receives a petition requesting 
the appointment of a charier ci>niniission 
that is signed b\ a number i" ('registered 
voters ofthe district equal to at least 
pen cut ofthe number of votes received- 
in the district b\ all candidates lor gover- 
nor in the most recent general election, 
and(2)ut least two-thirdsoithe member- 
ship of the board adopts a resolution that 
a commission be appointed. 

Ihecharterthat isdevel<>ped must 
do the follow inu: 
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• Describe the educational program to 
be offered. 

• Provide that charter continuation is 
contingent on acceptable student per- 
formance and compliance with other 
applicable accountabi I it\ prov isions. 

• Describe the specillc basi s upon w hich 
the charter may be placed on proba- 
tion or rev oked. 

• Outline the governance structure. 

• I.ist procedures to be followed to en- 
sure health and saletv . 

• Describe the process for adopting an- 
nual budget. 

• List procedures for conducting annual 
audits of fiscal and programmatic op- 
erations. 

Home rule charter school districts 
are excluded from all state laws and relat- 
ed rules, hut may not he exempted from 
complv ing with the following: 

• provisions relatingtocriminalolTense: 

• provisions related to limitations on 
liabilitv ; 

• prohibitions, restrictions or require- 
ments related to: 

- the Public 1-ducation Information 
Management System { PF- IMS ). 

- educator certification. 

- c ri m i n a 1 h i sto r\ rec o rd s re 1 at i nu to 
personnel, 

- studentadmissions, 

- school attendance requirements, 

- inter-district or intra-countv dis- 
trict transfers, 

- elementarv class si/e limits in the 
case ol'any campus in the district 
that is considered low performing, 

- high school graduation require- 
ments, 

- special education programs. 

- bilingual education programs, 

- pre-kindergarten programs. 

' safetv provisions related to trans- 
portation. 

- computation and distribution of 
state aid. 

- e.xtra-curricularactiv ities. 



- health and safetv rules under Chap- 
ter 38 ofthe Texas l-ducation Code, 

- public school accountabilitv, ' 

- equalized wealth limitations, 

- bond or tax obligations, and \ 
' purchasing under V Chaptcr 44 of ; 

the new education code: and 

• The home rule charter must be submit- 
ted to a vote ofthe people, adoption 
requires approval b\- a majority of 
persons voting in the election, and 
voter turnout for the chaner election 
must include at least 25 percent of all 
registered v oters in the district. 

Campuses or programs w ithin campuses 
can also adopt chartei s. | 

( a mpti s c ^ or Proi^rtim C li arters 

Local districts, whether operating , 
under home rule charters or as indepen- 
dent school districts, ina\ grant local ' 
charters to campuses or programs ba.sed ' 
on campu.ses in the local school district. 
Campus or program charters may be grant- ' 
ed if the board receives a petition signed 
b\ either parents fiom a majority ofthe 
students at that campus or a majorit\ of 
the school's classroom teachers, i 

fhe content ofthe campus or pro- 
gram charter must do the follow ing: 

• Describe the educational program to 
be offered. i 

• Provide that charter continuation is 
contingent on acceptable student per- 
Ibrmance and compliance with other 
applicable accountability provisions. 

• SpecilN thebasisupon vvhichthechar- 
ter may be placed on probation or 
revoked. 

• Prohibit discrimination in admissions 
on the basis of national tirigin, ethnic- 
it\ , race, religion and disabilitv . 

• Describe the governance structure. 

• Specifv procedures to be followed to 
ensure health and safety. ! 

• Describe piocediires for conducting 
annual audits of tlnancial and pro- 
grammatic operations. 
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Campus and program charier op- 
erations are excluded trom all stale la\^s 
and related rules but ma\ not he exempt- 
ed from compl\ inu with the tbllowinu: 

♦ l*ro\isions relatinu to criminal of- 
(cnse; 

♦ Provisions related to limitations on 
liahilit\;and 

♦ Pi^hibitions. restrictions or requiro- 
nienls related to: 

- I>[:iMS. 

- criminal histor) records relatinu 
to personnel. 

- high school graduation require- 
ments, 

- special education programs, 

- bilingual education programs. 

- pre-kindergarten pr9grams. 

- ex ira-c urric u 1 ar ac t i v i t i e s, 

- health and saletx rules underChap- 
ter ."^8 of the Texas l.ducation 
Code, and 

- public school accountabilitN . 
Areas in which school districts 

may not be exempted but local campus 
or program charters may he cxcmptcJ 
include the following: 

• educator certification requirements, 

• student admissions requirements. 

• student attendance requirements, 

• intra-districtorintra-count> transfers. 

• elementar\ class size limits, and 

• safet-N pro\isions relating to trans- 
portation. 

In campus or program charters, 
admission eligibilit\ criteria must gi\e 
prioritN- to geographic and residenc> con- 
siderations and give secondar\ consid- 
eration to students' age, grade le\el or 
academic credentials in a general or spe- 
cific area. 

Open EnroUnicnt C luirter Schools 

The State Board olllducationcan 
appro\ e up to 20 open-enrollment char- 
ter schools, and these can be in any 
school district in Texas. Ihesc schools 
j can be operated in a facility of a non- 
I profit or commercial entity or in a school 
I district, fhey are to be selected from 
applications submitted directly to the 
State Board of I ducation. No local \oler 
approval or school board approval is 
required. 

l-ntities eligible to operate open 
enrollment charters are limited to public 
institutions of higher education. pri\al'' 
or institutions of higher education, m^n- 



profit 50 l(c)(.'^) organizations, and go\- 
emment entities. 

An open enrollment charter school 
shall do the following: 

• Pro\ ide instruction forstudentsat one 
ormoreelementarN orsecondar> grade 
levels. 

• Be go\ erned in w hate\ er tbrm is spec- 
ified in the charier. 

• Retain authority to operate under the 
charter contingent upon satisfaclor\ 
perforinance. 

• Sot haw authority to impose taxes. 

Open enrollment charter schools 
are excluded from all state laws and 
related rules, but ma\ not be exempted 
from compl> ing w ith the follow ing: 

• provisions relating tocriminal offense: 

• provisions related to limitations on 
liabilit> : and 

• prohibitions, restrictions or require- 
ments related to: 

- PEIMS, 

- criminal histor\- records relating to 
personnel, 

- high school graduation require- 
ments, 

- special education programs, 

- bilingual education programs, 

- pre-kindergarten programs, 

- extra-curricular activities, 

- health and safety rules under Chap- 
ter 38, and 

- public school accountability. 
Open enrollment charter schools are part 
of the public school system of this state. 

Open enrollment schools are enti- 
tled to funding from the state's available 
school fund, foundation school program 
stale aid including transportation fund- 
ing, plus local school district tax revenue 
raised in the district in which the enroil- 
ingpupils reside. ThcN' are not permiued 
to charge more than their tuition rate plus 
the per pupil revenue from the available 
school tlind per student. 

The contents of the open enroll- 
ment charters must: 

• Describe the educational program to 
be offered. 

• Describe the period for which the 
L'hartcr is \alid. 

• Pro\ide that charter continuation is 
contingent on acceptable student per- 
formance and compliance with other 
applicable accountability provisions. 

• Specify the basis upon which charier 
may be placed on probation or re- 



voked . 

• Prohibit discrimination in admissions 
on the basis of national origin, ethnic- 
ity, religion, disability, academic or 
athletic abilit\ . and the district which 
the student w ould have attended (does 
provide forexclusionofstudentsbased 
on historv of criminal oftense or dis- 
cipline problems). 

• Describe the grade levels to be of- 
fered. 

• Describe the governance structure. 

• Sp -city thequalificationslobemelby 
professional empUn ees. 

• Describe the facilities to be Msecl. 

• Describe the geographic area to be 
served. 

• Describe enrollment procedures. 

In addition to the establishment of 
charter school districts, campuses and 
programs. SB 1 expands the opportunity 
for students in low -performing campus- 
es to transfer to nearby public school 
districts under the provisions of the new 
public education scholarship program. 

Public lldiu ation Grant Program 

The legislature also adopted pro- 
visions that allow students to transfer 
from their home district to any other 
public school in Texas. The public edu- 
cation grant program is limited to stu- 
dents vv ho attend low -performing school 
systems, defined as school districts w here 
fewer than 50 percent of the students 
perform satisfactorily on an assessment 
instrument administered under state's ac- 
countability sNstem ( f AAS). Under the 
public education grant program: 

♦ Students auending low-performing 
school systems can transfer to an> 
other public school. 

♦ All state funding and 80 percent of 
local funding follow the student to the 
new campus. 

♦ Sendingschool districts must provide 
transportationonU to the school w hich 
the student would attend. 

With this move, I exas joins many 
other states that are looking for ways to 
improve schools, How these so-called 
innov ations for deregulation will impact 
students who histori illy have not been 
well-served by the education s\ stem re- 
mains to be seen. It will he cnicial that 
advocates ot educational improvement 
for all children monitor these new exper- 
iments closelv . 
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alicmaiive educational placements are not 
subject to limiialions or liabilities under the 
education code other than ihe requirements 
related to assessment and accountability. 
No reporinii! of the number or i>pes of 
sludeins placed in alternative educational 
seitinus is required. 

Siudeni advocates must monitor close- 
l\ the effects ot" these provisions to assess 
( I ) the exioni lo which they contributes to 
remo\ al of siudenis from regularclassrooms 
and ( 2 ) w helher or not there are disparities 
in the t\ pes and lev els of referrals practiced 
in schools and districts across the state, 
W hile the state does not require reports on 
local allemativ e education placements, com- 
munities should request ihat such informa- 
tion be included in local district perfor- 
mance reports. 

lAlucatoi Saiitrics . Ri!*hfs andCertifwutcs 
The bill prov ides foran increase in the 
minimum salarv schedule. rrimar>- benefi- 
ciaries will be new teachers, teachers cur- 
rent l\ being paid at minimum levels, and 
those on the upper end of the experience 
scale. The tent to which the increases are 
■^passed along" b> local school districts cur- 



rently paying above the state minimums 
remains a local option. 

While making some small gains in 
s. ilaries, teachers lost in the establishment of 
charter schools. Home-rule districts, cam- 
pus and open enrollment charter schools are 
exempted from most state requirements in- 
cluding minimum salary requirements and 
most educator rights provisions. Charter 
schools are exempted from the 22 to one 
student to teacher ratio requirements except 
in schools identified as low performing. 

While increasing minimum salaries is 
particularly important to teachers in schools 
paying minimum salaries, advocates for pro- 
viding adequate salaries for all educators 
should monitor the extent to which the in- 
crease in the salar\ schedule promotes par- 
ity in salaries across school districts. Signif- 
icant changes relating to teacher certitlca- 
tionwerealso made in the legislation. Local 
school districts can grant their own teacher 
certificates to anyone with a bachelor's de- 
gree; the commissioner of education can 
veto these certificates, and they are non- 
transferable to other districts. 

Parent Rights and Rcspansihilities 

The legislation includes a section ad- 



Did you Know? 

" I hirt\-iMic states cither currentlv have or are considering charter school laws. 
1 he six Slates that have "strong" charier school laws* include: 
■\ri/cMia, California, Colorado. MassachuseUs. Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 

I he six states that have *'weak*\'harter school laws** are: Georgia. 

KansLis. New Mexico. Texas, Wisconsin and V\*voming. 

I he 1^) states that are considering charier school legislation this vear 

include: .\laska. Connecticut. Delaware, 1-lorida, Idaho. Illinois. 

Indiana, Louisiana. Missouri, Nevada. New Hampshire. New ,lorsev, 

Ohio. ( )icgon, Pennsvlvania, South Carolina, \'irginia. Vermont and 

\K'ashini!ton.** 



■ liif} \ ./ nhitf'h r - it ( fulf il r\ t}i,i\ hi 
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;.>, i-x •■ // >,,j,..»/\ M,/ nrfxcxn/ fnini li>. ,ii \(h'i,.l /•<!,;» tA i i\t> ii liiu]\ nn liw nnni/H-r ,1} 
I > - i ■./ " <':,iJniiui!C }\\'H/(U(>f\-\\<i\i r ^niihin tlx 

i cnlcr Inr I'nIkN SukIic^. I ni\\MMl> v! MinncMil.i 1''*'-^ 

■ t barter ^chonls tend to benellt students in middle-class, mostlv White 
•nimuniiKs i luloubtcdlv . districts would not hiive approveil charter 
prt>pos,ils (hat weic blalantK discriminalorv . sectarian i>r inaccessible to most 
-uidents However, in our brief examination (if 20 charter ptc^posals in three 
distriti oMrqik'siKins about access to educatiiMial i>pportunitv are tvm- 
U'lced.'" 

I Cl./\ 1c^^:.ll■^.lu•r^ I \ni' .idiul/ik n.»:njv Ik'rn.i! Oi.iiK' 
I (irshhcrc .inJ \ni\ Siu.irl W i-lis KoporuHl m / ,///, ,iii,:n ti', , L 
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dressing parent rights with issues such as 
access to student records and access to stale 
assessment instruments. Additional rights 
that are addressed include the right to re- 
quesi - w ith the expectation that the request 
will not be unreasonably denied - the fol- 
lowing: that a specific academic class be 
offered if sulficient interest in the class 
makes it *'economicallv practical," that a 
student be permitted to attend a class above 
the student's grade level unless the board 
expects that the student will not perform 
satisfactorilv , and that students be permitted 
to graduate earlierthan they normally would 
have if they complete course requirements. 
Parent involvement in education has 
long been recogni/.ed as a key to student 
success, Parent rights advocates should 
monitor the extent to which these changes 
lead to increased participation in different 
communities and what mechanisms are put 
in place that foster ( or inhibit ) parent partic- 
ipation 

\<) Pa.\s-.\o Play 

Lhe legislation revises the controver- 
sial no pass-no play rule. It shortens the 
suspension from extra-curricular activities 
to three weeks, and it allows the students to 
conMnue to pi actice during the probalionar\- 
period. 

Conclusion 

While highlighting key x. pects of the 
legislation, this summar\ does not address 
the hundreds of other changes incorporated 
in the most comprehensive change lo Texas 
education law in almost 50 years. It may be 
many months, and in some cases years, 
before al 1 of the ram, . ications oflhese chang- 
es are recognized. While it is ambitious and 
comprehensive, many people question 
whether or not the numerous wholesale 
changes incorporated into SB I will truly 
improve the quality of schooling for the 3.4 
million students in Texas public schools. 
Proponents and opponents of the measure 
should monitor developments closely and 
hold schools and state officials responsible 
for these ''reforms'* accountable for the out- 
comes. 

IHRA is committed to examining the 
el fects of this legislation and to using the 
information to guide future efforts to create 
schools that work for all children. 

/)'■ Albert ( ortcz is the diviMoi Jnwtor of the 
IPRA Institute for rnlu viinJ icLukrship. Mikki 
Svinotuh i\ u rvH'iirch awistant m the IDRA 
I division of /^'sc(// ( h and Evaluation 
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Some Thoughts on the Legislature's Attempts to 
Improve Public Schools in Texas 



Albert Cortez, Ph.D. 



After 20 \earsorm()nilorinudevclop- 
nionls in slate legislation in Texas, alter 
hundreds ol* hours ot* sitting in House and 
Senate eduealion eonimittee meetings, and 
afterextensive opportunities to interaetu ith 
law makers in Ibrmai hearings and inlormal 
deliberations on proposed legislation. I am 
still ama/ed when so man\ state legislators 
who are trying to do the "right things/* end 
up looking in the w rong places. 

Senate Bill 1. is lull of well-intended 
changes that will likeK lead to very little 
imprmement in the performance of stu- 
dents in Texas public schools, i.ike the 
misguided indi\idual looking for the lost 
dollar under the street lamp e\ en though the 
dollar was lost in the dark park across the 
street, influenlial members of the legislature 
promoted and adopted reforms that will not 
help most students in most schools. 

Reforms to establish home-rule char- 
ter school districts, campus charters and 
open enrollment schools, adoption of public 
school \ouchers. expanded textbook op- 
tions, enhanced opportunities for removal 
of students from classrooms, may help a few 
enterprising communities auempt inno\ a- 
tions and improve the performance of a 
small group ofstudents w ho may or may not 
have been impacted by state law s and regu- 
lations. But state laws and regulations, de- 
spite the hew and cry of some schools, were 
not and arc not the cause ol^schooW failure 
to educate effecti\el\ many of the state's 
students. Perhaps the opportunity to cir- 
cumvent state requirements w ill help put to 
bed the myth perpetuated by some that de- 
regulation of schools w ill. by itself, create a 
miracle ofself renewal in public education. 

Based on research and experience, 
here is a lil.elv scenario: Charters w ill not 
help the majority of low -income, minorilv 
and limited-l'Jiglish-proficient (Ll-P) pu- 
pils achieve better, norw ill open enrollment 
schools pro\ ide the panacea for improv ing 
the performance ofstudents who remain in 
lo vv per 1 orm in g cam puses. Ci reater tie xi bi 1 - 
ity in local textbook adoptions will not re- 
sult in great gains in student achievement, 
and the banisiiir.'**'it of some students from 
some classrooms will not result in an\ nota- 
ble gains in the test scores or grades of 
^ idents either those students who are 



removed or students who remain in those 
*\afef* classes. Themeagersalarv increases 
offered to beginning teachers will not lead 
to a great intlux of the "best and brightest'* 
into teacher preparation programs, and the 
token increases in funding and the band-aid 
prov ided to support school construction w ill 
not ev en allow schools to pay for the many 
new unfunded mandates that hav e been in- 
corporated into the new legislation. 

Critics of this latest attempt at reform 
have been accused of being unfairlv cynical 
ofthechanges rellected in SB Kof'Mearing 
change" of the status quo, of being overlv 
dependent on mandates and compliance re- 
quirements. Proponents of the manv chang- 
es in state law use arguments like: "Let us trv 
something new. Let us experiment with 
scuiething different. Ciive our new ideas a 
chance to work. At best, we mav- succeed ; at 
worst, we will know what does not work, 
and we can use that know ledge to trv some- 
thing else in the future " 

Advocates forchildren object to these 
proposed "giand experiments" because of 
our concern for the welfare of all children 
and the understanding that our failures are 
transferred to the students attendingschools 
who have been and will continue to be 
(despite SB Ts so-called reforms) unsuc- 
cessful. And who will pay for these failures? 
Not the legislators that forced the reforms 
over many of their own colleagues' objec- 
tions, not the teachers, administrators and 
school board representatives cr> ing to be 
freed from ''excessive regulation." it will be 
the children and the families for whom the 
reforms do not work who will pav . And the 
state as a whole will pay eventually in the 
form of under-educatedciti/.ens, lost wages, 
and a host of state subsidized support scrv ic- 
es. 

What reforms shotildh^: considered? 
Increasingtheequity in educational resourc- 
es avai lable to c;// students - although closer 
torealitv now than in the past still remains 
a promising reform. This would also allow 
us to see where revenue is best allocated to 
produce maximum results. Providing fund- 
ing to help communities provide adequate 
educational facilities would also contribute 
lo producing better student outcomes. Re- 
designing teacher and admiilistrator prepa- 



ration programs to better equip our educa- 
tors to address the diverse needs of Texas' 
student population would also help. Hold- 
ing schools accountable for producing ac- 
ceptable educational outcomes for all stu- 
dents will contribute to the goal of improv - 
ing the achievement of all pupils. 



All parests ha\t the best 
for their ciiildres a\d h ill 

cooperate l\ sl pportisg 
schools that prodi ce good 
resl lts for their children 
sb 1 does little to expisd 
these possibilities, 



As an organization, IDRA has long 
been an advocate of systemic reform. For 
sv siemic reform to work howev er, the pro- 
cess must be inclusiv e and reflect involve- 
ment by all major stakeholders, beyond those 
who frame state educational policy in state 
( or national ) capitols. These key stakehold- 
ers include teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, community leaders and advocates of 
children who are low -income, limited-Hn- 
giish-proficient or minority. Those constit- 
uents did not have the opportunity to partic- 
ipate substantially in the original develop- 
ment and drafting of Senate Bill 1 . They did 
not originate, nor w e/e they asked lo share 
concerns regarding the ideas be'^ '^d home- 
rule charters, private school choice propos- 
als/open enrol Iment schools, non-regulated 
textbooks, removal of student from class- 
rooms, or the lev el of funding thai should be 
provided for teacher salaries. They could 
only react to what was being proposed hv 
others, \i\ en those w ho traditionally partic- 
ipated in the policy makingprocess, minor- 
ity legislators, v alidlv questioned the deci- 
sion-making process used to frame the bill 
and asked: "Are we the one's that '^re alwavs 
wrong? Isn't it possible that we might be 
right about some issues? Is il conceivable 
that our reservations expresseo about char- 
ter schools and v oucher programs might be 
Some Thouijhfs - ionnntu'd on fun^r 2if 
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How Federal Policy Impacts 
My Classroom 

I ho reason ihiu 1 am in hilinLiiuil oilucaiion uula) is iho bilingual jhild. I'rom the first ila\ thai 
I walked into a class aboul ihc needs ol'hiliniiual sludents, I was ho'.»ked not on phonies, hut on 
bilingual education. I sal in class and listened to the students tell their indi\ idual horror stories of 
being in schools without the benelit of bilingual education, I could picture in my mind that lonelv 
child begin stuck over in a corner ol'thc room to draw or ii) color all da\ long because there was no 
teacher who could understand or could speak the child's language, I decided then that I would do 
everything that 1 could as an educator to help "that'' child. I would be that child's advocate. 

hi l%S.therightsol'!imiied-l:nglish-prolicient students were addressed through the passage 
of the liiHngual 1-ducation Act as an amendment to the Title VI! I'.lementary and Secondar\ liducation Act of 1965. 'I'hese rights 
were further clari lied b\ /.(/// r.v. .Xichols ( 1 974) that stated, There is no equalitv of treatment merelv b> providing sludents with 
the same facilities, textbooks, teachers and curiculum. . .students who do not understand l-jiglish are certain to find their own 
classroom experience lotallN incomprehensible and in no wa\ meaningi'ul" ((ion/.ales, 1994). The reauthorization of the Bilinuual 
i-tlucalion Act brought renewed hope for more students to be helped b\ a clearer definition of the rights and privileues w ith the 
lmpr()\ ing America \s Schools Act section of fitle VII, 

1 have witnes.-;ed much growth in this area in relation \o m\ students being better served. I'he Title VII funded programs 
mandated that a certilled bilingual education teacher be in the classroom for the development of |-nglish and the acadenucs. Due 
to federal policy. Icanscrw in (haf lu/huifv. I have been a teacher of bilingual education and I-nglish as a second language (RSI J 
for the past eight \ears. 

Watchinga child enter school at the first of the year with little or no 1-nglish speaking abilitv . total I v lacking in self confidence 
and thinking that he or she did not belong in this setting dictated a challenge of gigantic proportions. How ever, at the end ofthe\ ear, 
to acknowledge the difference in that child's life is nothing less than a miracle. 1 have witnessed the child uo from that insecure, 
frightened boy or girl to become one who is self confident, secure, conversationallv fluent and well on the wav toward developinu 
productive!) in the content areas of .studv . 

This all happened as a result of federal policv impacting the classroom. Research has shown that a child who is taught basic 
skills in his or her first language will have transference abilities to the second language. Research further reveals that it lakes five 
to seven years to become lotalK iluent in that second language. Had federal policy not dictated bilingual education, then my 
classroom would not hav e been and would not be in existence todav . 

With a new legislature in place this \ ear, \ see a different federal policv emerging. One that is rev ersing itself and going back 
in time. How can legislators so carelessly plan to snip and cutaway at the ver\ lives of their children? At a most crucial time in the 



history of our nation w here a search for educa- 
tional excellence is a NumberOne prioritv , can 
we afford to back-track? President Clinton, in 
his support of the ( loals 2000 agenda, calls for 
emphasis to be placed on quality education for 
all children. How can small children learn or 
come to school readv to learn when their lan- 
i^inii^crni^ is being pulled out from under them? 

With cuts IVom 25 percent to 50 percent 
in programs that affect bilingual/I-SL clas.s- 
room students, w ho is going to help thenj learn 
if they do come ready? Are the policN makers 
just thinkingaboutdollarsand cents and forget- 
ting about the real world of teachers, students 
and children'.' Who am I goingtoteach? Are we 
going lo put that child back in the corner".^ 



Lticv W'uhlham i.\ it hilm\H(nl ciiiu aHon icih Iwr at 
Jowvl/ h'k'incnutrv in lliniston, Tcmis. ami i\ a 
Iclhwat Sam Houston Sliitc I niwrsuv 
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Spotlight: ON Parent iNvoiyEMENT- 



One conslanl clemcnl in student achicvemenl is parental involvement. Research and analysis of the past 15 years conclusively 
demonstrate that when parents are involved in theirchildren'seducation, children do better in school, and the schools do better, too. 
IDRA believes that parents are intelligent and want the best education for their children. Parents of all socio-economic levels and 
all cultural groups can participate ineaninglully in their children's schools. They can act as a driving force for innovations that 
iniproNclheeducalionol iheirchildren. IDRA helps parentsand schools examine u a\ s in \\ hich the\ can make a dil ference in their 
students' academic success. 



IMPACT: A Model for Schools to Promote Parent 
Advocates for Children as d Changes 



ISinta Adame-Reyna, M.A. 



What does '^parent in \ olvement" re- 
all) mean? I-or parents, it means the man\ 
things that lhe\ can do to ha\e a positive 
inlluence on their child's education, for 
schools, it means assisting parents in creat- 
ing a good learning en\ironment in the 
home and assisting parents in \\ orking w iih 
the school to assure that their children aie 
getting the best education there too. Too 
often, school personnel seem to lorgel that 
the parent i^, after all. a child's first leaeher. 



make the difference between the child \\ ho 
completes school and the one \\ ho does not. 

Often people llnd it hard to helie\e 
that parent in\ol\ement can make such a 
dilTerence. Some critics argue that parents 
who did not graduate from high school. \\ ho 
were noi "good" students or v\ho do not 
speak f nglish well cannot contribute. Ikit 
assumptions such as these are reall\ what 
hinderseftecti\ e parent in\ olwment. Along 
w ith these assumptions about supposed de- 



parent invoK ement is a requirement, creat- 
ing school s that act i\ el \ involve parents has 
man\ rewards. Active parental invoK ement 
impacts the parent-child relationship and 
the school-home relationshipandhasa long- 
lasting community impact. The difference 
lHn\e\ er is placing emphasis on actiw \ er- 
sus passi\e parental in\ol\ ement. Parents 
do nt)t become ad\ocates (or children 
through passi\e in\ oh ement. 

\losi parents dt^ not kn(U\ how the\ 



Parents and school personnel ha\ e a 
responsibilit\ to protect children's rights to 
equity and excellence in education. Parent 
invoh ement can make the difference be- 
tween a child who likes school and one w ho 
does not and between a child w ho does well 
in school and one who does not. But more 
imporlantl\. a parent's involvement can 

Needs Assessment Methods 

Advantaue 



come an eft"eeti\e ad\ isor. audience mem- 
ber, school program supporter, co-learner. 
ad\ oeaie or decision maker. Creating better 
education for children requires the in\ oh e- 
ment and commitment of miin\ people. Of 
all those invoh ed in the process, parents can 
be your strongest force in school change. 

Beyond the iact that in many iederal- 
l\ -funded and state-mandated programs. 



I)isad\anta{?es 



Sur\e\s 



locus 
( iroups 

( iroup 
Meelinu 



C*an be used to quickly assess w heth-T the Not all parents are able 
program is working or not for parents. to read. 

A small number of parents can represent .Ml parents ma\ not be 



the entire parent ccnnmunit\ . 



fairl\ represented. 



All parents are in\ited and feedback is l.argegroups(o\er25) 



provided through discussion. 
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Pre- and Immediate feedback is provided alter the Not all parents are able 
Post- 1 c .Is inters ention. to read 
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more aeti\ el\ in\ oh ed in school change. 

The IDRA IMPACTModel 

Becoming an actively involved par- 
ent does not happen overnight. In IDRA's 
Hispcnuc Families as Valued Partners: An 
Educators Guide, the authors note that tak- 
ing a parent fnmi a passive involvement to 
an active invoh ement involves know ing 
your parent community, know ing the needs 
of your student population and the school 
(see box at left), and bringing this knowl- 
edge together through a series of activities 
( Robledo Montecel. et af, 1 ). I his is the 
fl rst step to act i \ e parent involvement. Once 
\ou ha\e gathered this information, your 
next step to decide how to meet those needs. 

IDRA has de\elo|)ed a model Ibr a 
school structure that invoh es parents (see 
box on next page). fhelMPAC'I (hnohing 
Minorit\ Parentsand Administralorsthrough 
C\)mprehensi\e Training) model, discussed 
in detail in the IDRA Xcwslettcr in the 
September and No\ ember 1 9^)0 issues, ree- 
ognt/es the important contributions of par- 
ents in the educational process (Barnwell 

l.\fP'iC T ■ < ofUinuni on juntc 

IORANc»slettcr 



may interfere w ith com- 
prehension. 
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and Villarrcal. Scpicmber 1 990: No\ ember 
i 990 ). li also denoieii ihe school's responsi- 
hiliu 10 creaie a posiii\e climaie lhal is 
conducive lo qualiiy imeraciion heiween 
parenis and schviol personnel. 

Phase I: Uvnrchcss 

In ihis phase, parems are imrodiiced 
10 in tbmialionaboui issues lhai parenis musi 
he aware ofio become advocates of chil- 
dren. I'or example, in the area of accouni- 
abililN. how nian\ parenis are aware ofihe 
following? 

L L'sm^ suvuianiizcci tests as the only 
measiovs causes prohU'ms because ■ 

• A\crages can hide important infor- 
mation. 

• Tests only lesi part of what suidenis 
need to learn. 

• Teachers often **teach to the lest/* 

• Schools and teachers work underdif- 
ferent conditions. 

• Test results often come in too late for 
adjustments to be made. 

2. Top-chwnapproaches of instructu)n usu- 
ally do nor work because: 

• Students learn differentU . they need 
different teaching methods and mate- 
rials. 

• Different schools and communities 
have different values and customs. 

• Not all problems can be anticipated, 
even by experts. 

3. Site-based ciccision-making, the newest 
method of holding campuses account- 
able, often does not work because: 

• Some principals and superinten- 
dents do not want to give up their 
pow er. 

• Teachers and otherschool staff do not 
know how to work as a team. 

• Parents, teachers and others may not 
understand the issues and so make 
poor decisions based on personnel 
preferences and prejudices. 

This information on accountabilitv is 
an example of the type of information that 
can be presented to the parents in this phase. 
However, there are countless other issues 
that are appropriate and important to co\ er. 
Mslablishing the know ledge base is critical 
to creating a force for school change. Orga- 
nizations like IDRA can give > on informa- 
tion for parents on school reform issues. 

Phase II: Skill Development 

In this phase, the focus is on de\ elop- 
O I skills in using the newly acquired infor- 
^ C ^^^t^^'^- Parents become familiar w ith tech- 



niques tor imparting their knowledge. Par- 
ents become familiar with brainstorming 
techniques and t\ pes ofdecisions that groups 
need to make. Parents and administrators 
begin to cooperaii\ ely plan their improve- 
ment efforts or develop a plan of action. 
Without bkilt de\elopmenl. no amount of 
ne\vl\ acquired intbrmation is going to be 
useful to the parent or the school, fhere 
must be structure, procedure and polics for 
imparting information in place if the utmost 
effectiveness in change is to be achieved. 

Phase III: . Xpplk ation 

In this phase, parenis are provided 
opportunities to develop leadership skills 
that include presenting a concern to a PTA 
group or another group of parents or educa- 
tors and presenting ideas and opinions to 
local boards of trustees or local council 
meetings. Participation inthesite-based de- 
cision making council is a perfect v chicle to 
gel V our parents inv olv ed in this phase. 

Makini* a Difference 

This model encourages parents to 
meaningfully participate in school-spon- 



sored committees involv ing school reform 
strategies. It provides parents with compre- 
hensi\e training skills ranging from build- 
ing a knowledge base about educational 
issues to application of that knowledge to 
practical situations within the school and 
othereducational forums, ll also helps school 
personnel see parents as capable instead of 
as deficient. 

Parent training requires a long-term 
commitment from evervone. Changes will 
not occur overnight. .As this model illus- 
trates, the training process is one of under- 
standing > our audience members and their 
needs, a process of teaching, integration and 
opportunities for application of the newlv 
acquired knowledge. Assisting parents in 
becoming advocates for children requires a 
great deal of work, how ever the rewards are 
tremendous and well worth it for you. the 
parent and. above all. the children. 

Rcsoun i'% 

liamuoll. J and A Vill.irrcdl. ' Hou Do ^'i>u l-.tVcv;- 
u\e!> Teach Chapter I Siudems.^ Sirong. Succe!>^- 
tu! Parent !n\oKement Proarams Help." IDRA 
.\t'v\,\/V//tT(San Antonio. Texas: Intercultural De- 
I MP ACT - continued on page ! " 



IMPACT Learning Process: Types of Activities 
Presented in Each Training Phase 



*.'\wareness 
70% 



Skill 
Developmeni 
15% 

.application 
15% 



.Awareness 
15% 

Application 
15% 



♦Skill 
Oe\elopment 
70° 0 



Pha.si: 



Skill 

Awareness l)e\elopmeni 
15% 15% 



* Application 
70% 



PHASI 3 



An effective training program includes activities from each of the three phases 
but V(V'ies the amount from each pha\c to coincide with the parents 'experience 
and knowledge of the topic. 
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Spotlight ON Technology 



Appropriate uses of technology give us a new opportunity to provide excel lent education for ^7// children. With this opportunity, the 
learning process can be transformed so that students truly arc the center of the learning process. Student needs, characteristic's and 
cultural diversities can then become part of that center; classrooms can be places to learn, more than places to teach. Technology 
can also transform the \\a> schools operate. Student progress can be assessed in neu ua\ s. Schools and families can communicate 
with each other more effect i\el\ . Programs can he e\aluated quickly andaccuratel\ . IDRA is helping teachers and administrators 
design \\a\s of iitili/Jng emerging technolog\ to make schools work for t/// children. 



Teachers and Parents Surf the Internet: 

Finding Boards and Catching la on da 



Mikki SymondSy M A. 



New experiences hold promise and 
peril, w hicli explains w h\ JinJin}^!hc hoani 
catchim^ the \\avi\ and kccf)iny hulamv in 
electronic networking can spark \ isions of 
great possibilitiesas wellas visions of great 
confusion, irritation and e\ en tedi urn. 1 1)K A 
\ie\\s technologN such as electronic net- 
working a^ a means to build advoeae\. to 
share expertise and to sol\e problems within 
and outside ol'organi/ations. I 'lectronienet- 
workini: can also enhance indi\ idual selu^ol 



mented this project in two publicly-funded 
sites (the Margarita Huantesand Columbia 
I Iciglits Learningaiid 1 .eadership Develop- 
ment centers) and two pri\atel\ -funded sites 
(Ba/.an and Collins Cjardens Project Learn 
to Read centers), fhe two privately- funded 

SOMK iNTr.RMVI Pl.AC KS 

OF iNTKursr 

PcpurimcfU of fuhican'on Sufcllitc 



sites are housed in public libraries and use 
unpaid \olunteers. 

Three obiecii\es drive the project's 
operation: for participants to acquire life 
and literac> skills, to establish an electronic 
network among the eight adult educators 
and 50 aduli learners participating in the 
project, and io develop a replication guide 
ofSALNI- 1 curriculum and implementa- 
tion. A process approach to writing that 
helps adult learners explore topics of inter- 



ERIC 



dress their mterests through a dialogue v\ itli 
others. 

To interact with others through elec- 
tronic networking, people generally either 
use l--mail ortlie\ access a bulletin board, a 
space vv here people can read other persons* 
comments on specific topics and add their 
own ideas. People can find out I!-mail ad- 
dresses by reading them on a home page 
(text and graphics that organizations and 
people place on the Internet to advertise 
what ihcN do or sell), receiving them from 
people direct In . or using a "gopher" to do a 
subject search. l--mail allows one-to-one, 
and sometimes simultaneous, communica- 
tion. Bulletin boards provide persons the 
opportunitN to read what man\- other people 
sa> and contribute their o w n thoughts to the 
discussion. 

IDR.W Literacy \chvork 

ll)RA*s San Antonio Area l.iteracv 
Network (SALNl: 1) provides an excellent 
example of using electronic networking to 
enhance an educational project. Since l)e- 
^'^'miber l^>^M. with funding from the Texas 
lucationAgencN (TLA). IDRA has imple- 



Intcnuc hiformation Services (IIS)'. 
collects, maintains, and distributes in- 
ibrmation about the Internet and pro- 
V ides assistance to networking end us- 
ers. 

T.: Inlb c/ Internic.net 

Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF) : 
focuses on policy issues related to na- 
tional networking. 

H:i:iT'c/Krf-.0!g 

LutinO'L: to foster communication be- 
tween Latino students across the coun- 
try (fromOur Lady ol'the Lake News- 
letter). 

\L l.atino-lrequest (/ amheist.edu 

International Si)ciety for Technology ill 
Education (ISTE)\ the largest interna- 
tional nonprofit organization dedicated 
to the improvementofeducation through 
the use and integration of technology. 

V: ISTLii/ 1 !()regc)n.echi 
(i: iste-gopher.uorgeoii.edii 



ing three phases that have different foci but 
similaracti V ities. The three phases of train- 
ingand instruction focus on: (1 ) the writing 
process: ( 2 ) w ord processi ng to enhance the 
teaching of w riting; and ( 3 ) telecommunica- 
tions (modem, graphics, database and 
spreadsheet usage) as venues for students' 
writing. 

IDRA staff conduct workshops that 
address topics specific to the three phases 
for the adult educators. The educators par- 
ticipate in curriculum planning sessions 
where the\ design how they will leach the 
newliteracN andtechnologv- skills they prac- 
ticed in the workshop sessions. 

Using the SALNL/T network offers 
the adult learners at the participating litera- 
cy centers substantial benefits such as those 
that have been documented elsewhere 
( Levin, etal.. I ^)87; Cohen and Riel. 1989). 
! he\ ad\ ance their grammatical skills, im- 
prove the abilitv to write toward particular 
audietices. and increase biliteracy (if ihey 
know more than one language). The net- 
work provides an "anonvmous" feedback 
loop, whichallowsthestudents to take greater 

Surf the hucrnvt • i ontvuicd an iui\*c H 
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Surf tlw htwniet • i i»minmti it inn fhiMc lf\ 

risks in criiiquinu and ureaicrease in rccci\ - 
inucommcnisiandmorcconlldcnco in w rii- 
inu) because ihc> do noi ha\e lo conlroni 
each oihcr ahoui iheircommenis or w riling. 
In addilion. ^UIdenls learn how lo use ihe 
neiworkinij and word processinu sollware. 
w hich increases iheir job skill knowledge. 

luliicafitfn In/onnafion on fhc Internet 

Teachers and parents can coniacl or- 
gani/aiions ilial have information concern- 
ing education through the Internet. I'or ex- 
ample, the National Academy of Sciences 
otTers electronic bulletin boards and li\e 
"chat sessions*' as well as an "interactive 
bookstore" through NAS Online. People 
can acces^ NAS Online through America 
Online under the categories "education/* 
"clubs and interests/' or "NAS/' 

IDRA also has several addresses on 
the Internet whore people can direct ques- 
tions about a variety ol* topics, including 
specific IDRA projects and programs. Oth- 
er examples include, the U.S. Department 
of Education which offers "INIZT* and 
"Online Library" at the E-inail address 
inetmgrf/ inet.ed.gov. The National Clear- 
inghouse for Bilingual l-ducation*s(NCBli) 
hiternet gopher offers access to instruction- 
al resources, publications and articles. I he 
address is; gopher.ncbe.gvvu.edu. Other 
NOIil- online services include a Majordo- 
mo list serv er: majordonioCa cis.nebe. 
gvvu.edu: a question answering service: 
askncbe-f/ ncbe.gvvu.edu; and toll-free bul- 
letin board service: 800-752-1860. Ihe 
Outreach and l eehnical Assistance Net- 
work (O TAN) offers course outlines, eur- 
ricular resources and educational software. 
The address is: gi)pher.seoe.otan.dni.us. 

Keeping in I brmed about practices, de- 
Ixited legislation, and state and national 
expenditures and educational foci at ford 
opnortunilies to make more informed v otes 
::nd engage in constructive debate. 

Ri'\(Htrri'\ 

Monies. I //>/^ I Viw s/c'//cv (Sun Antonio. I c\;is 
i'McnuliiiiMl l)iAcl(>nmcnl Kcsoaich AssiKiatum. 
\1.i> !•>'>:) 

( olk'ii. \1 .md \1 Kiel. "I he I 11 eel ol DisUni Audi- 
eiKcs »m Sintlenis" Writinu. " iincncwi /uliKd- 

I e\iii. J . Kiel. M . Misnke.N ..indM CoIk-ii l.diiL,i- 
u<tn on ilic I lceir»)iiic I ronlicr; I ehipprenliees m 
(ilolmlh Dislnhuled l.duentioiuil ConieMs Re- 
port \' 1-4 (1 a JoIIj. Calit . C enter 'or lluiniiti 
Inlorm.iiion PioecsNiii^. t^ni\ersii> ot S;ni PieiMi. 

O <t S\ fnoH(h {\ a rcscon h assisunu in flic 
A Dn iMon of lUwcan It and Lyoluafton. 



IMP H I I inniiiKi </ fi'iDi /ur^f /.^ 

\el<fpnK-ni l<ese.ir..li Asson.ilmn.Sepieniher 
PP 

K.iiiiuell. I .uul \ \ iil.nrejl ■Implenicnliivj llic 
IMI'AC I Model loi Uijpler 1 IVirenis /n/il 
V<'us/i7/i / (S.iii \iUoMu». Ie\.is liiU'reullur.d l)e- 
u-lopn]enl Kese.iKli XssoeulK'n. \*Aeiiiher 

PP ^.i: 

l»ell. I leii.i. t / .// "AKikMiL; liie MoM oi Wnn ( hiid s 
I duealUHi. .\ tonde ior l*;Menis Prcp.ired \or the 
\sriK.>\ liisp;iiiie l oiiinuiim> Mohili/Jlion li»r 
DropoiM l*re\enlion I'roieel ( \V .ishiivjlon. I) I" 



VSIMKA Insiiuiie hu I'olies Kese;ireh h'S^O. p 
I 

Kohledo Mi'mect l M.ii i.i. t / <// Hi lumu / iinnin ^ .{^ 

I tl/lU t/ l\ii(ih i\ In } t/lUillot '\ l;«/</c. (S.Ul .'Xll- 

loiiio. I e\.iN' li^lereulUiral l)eseU»pnienl Keseareh 
\ssoeuilioii. r''>^) 
I e\.is l.dikMlion Xeeiies . "r.irenljl liuoKenieni A 
1 r.iniessoik lor le\.i- S<.l)«'ols" ( i^'^^MIj 

\ inuiAth iini -Rc\ //</ /\ tin cdncdiion uwoc unc tn 
tlh' IDRA l)m\t(ni ol l*n)fcs\i()iui/ Dcvclop- 



We Need the Federal Gover^mem l\ Education 



At this writing, the appropriations process in Congress has just begun, and the 
picture is tiotprctt\...Onecannot fault the new leadership inCongress fordoing what 
they said they would do. but one can be legitimately critical ofthe priorities they have 
set in doing it. There are tw o major problems vv ith how the cuts look so far. The first 
and most serious problem is that a high percentage ofthese reductions are being made 
in programs that benelltthe poorest children. I'ew things were sadder than the specter 
ol'the appropriations subcommittee transferringaS 105 million cut in Head Start to 
Title I. 

I he federal role in education. historicalK . has been to ensure that our most 
vulnerable youth receive the same access to a qualit\ education as thai enjoyed by 
wealthier children. The goal underpinning that history can be questioned, but let's 
be clear that the federal government is involved in the education of poor [people] 
because the states failed to do so. Arc the states ready to pick up the di fference in they 
are given the authority and funds through block grants? I do not think so. There is little 
indication that states as a whole are redistributing their education revenues toward 
the poorest schools, hi fact, it usual ly takes w rcnching law suits filed in state after stale 
lo make that happen. Let's also remember that as recently as last year, stales and 
others fought to ensure that "opportunitx -to-learn" standards did not go so far as to 
actually force them to do anything. 

We might not need a Title 1 program, an Individuals with Disabilities program 
or bilingual education program - the foundations ofthe historic federal role in 
education -ifthe states had done, were presently doingorpromiscdto do for children 
what these programs do. When states meet thai responsibility, then we can ask 
whether or not we really need the federal government in the education business. Until 
then, the answer to that question is an overwhelming") es." And we continue to need 
those federal programs to target resources on the neediest children and schools. 

The second problem involves raw politics. It is understandable that '*lo the 
victors go the spoils.'* It is an age-old political and military tradition. But there is also 
such thing as being a bad winner. The plundering ofthese education programs for 
poorchildren fits this description. There wasven little thoughtful attention given lo 
the eflects ofthe CLits. Rather, it appears more that they were made lo programs with 
the smallest or weakest constituencies. orto programs initiated by the administration. 
In the Washington game of maneuvering for political advantage with each election 
cycle, it is unfortunate that the needs of children become fodder in the battle. 

One more time: education is in the national interest, not the Democratic or 
Republican interest. And as l-ducation Secretary Rilev is so fond of saying, "The 
children may be only 20 percent ofthe population, but they are 100 percent ofthe 
future.** I'ederal education programs were not devised as a faddish or political 
response to a non-existent problem vvith a population who can*t vote. These 
programs made sense when the\ were formed, and vvith each reauthorization they 
make even greater sense now. 

Mith.iel C .i.serlv. e\et iiiiv e direeloi . ( ol lhe(rit'.it I il\ Selmois Kcpriiiled Ironi t fhan 

Ithiniidi. M.ireh 1*'''^. \\\\\\ periinsMoii 
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Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program Brings Together 
TuTORSy Parents and Teachers 



The Inierculiural Dc\clopnieni Re- 
search Association sponsored the I'itih An- 
nual Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
National Training Seminar and Valued 
Youth Conference in April i'or the 

, second > ear in a row . the Coca-Cola Valued 
N'outh Program sponsored the participation 
ofone teacher, tutor and parent from each ol' 
the 25 participating programs. The 150 par- 
ticipants came from I e\as. Calil'ornia. I'lor- 
ida and New \'ork. 

During the national conference, teach - 
er coordinators \\om each Coca-Cola Val- 
ued \'outh Program site shared their experi- 
ences and discussed \\a\ s to enhance their 
indi\ idual pro*'.rams, This\ear. IDRA asked 
some teacher coordinators to share inncn a- 
tive ideas tlie\ use in their schools that make 
their Coca-Cola Valued Youth program so 
successful. 

The tutors who attended the con fer- 
e nee a ct e d as repre se n ta t i \ es o f t he i r sc h o o 1 s . 
Ma\ or Nelson Wolff w elcomed the tutors at 
a special session held at the San Antonio 
Cit\ Council Chamher. I le declared the da> . 
.■\pril 2U. to be Coca-Cc^la \'alued \ou\h 
Da\ . 11c presented the program and the 
tutors with a cil\ proclamation. The Coca- 
Cola Valued ^'outh tutors then toured dow n- 
town San .Antiuiit). 

! hrcHightuit the three da> s. tutors par- 
ticipated in team building and leadership 
acti\ities. rhe> learned that whether the\ 
are from Calitbrnia, I'lorida. New N"cM"k or 
le.xas, the> share a common interest and 
cause as tutors. I he> talked about how their 
experiences as tutors had made them hotter 



students and had given them a sense of 
respt^nsibilitw 

"It's not J ust about goi ng and teach ing 
them. You go out there and \ou help them, 
not just w ith theirschoolwork, but w ith their 
li\es. their feelings." tutor Ja\ ierChaxesof 
San .Antonio told the audience. ''We are the 
future here, but we arealso teaching the next 
generations." he said. 

On the tlnal da> of the e\ent. a lun- 
cheon was held to honor the Coca-Cola 
X'alued Youth tutors. Alfred Ramire/., the 
director of the White Mouse lnitiati\e on 
l !ducational Excellence for Hispanic Amer- 
icans. deli\ ered the ke\ note speech. I le told 
the participants that e\"er>one has a stor\ 
and that the\ should alw'a\ s be prepared to 
learn. 

*i'!\er\ one in this room is now hereb\ 
obligated to share what > ou know ," he said. 
Ram ire/ described some people as the "w alk- 
ing wounded" because someone told them 
the\ can't, and they belie\ed it. lie said. 
"Whenever \ou llnd > ourself making ex- 
cuses about w hy you can't. > ou better stop in 
\ our tracks." 

Calling the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
tutors "heroes." he concluded. "Be proud of 
who \ ou are; be proud of \ our culture." 

I- or the second \car. parents were 
iin iled to participate in the conference. I'liis 
emphasizes the importance IDRA places on 
parental in\ oKement. Both >ears parents 
ha\ e demonstrated an enthusiasm and inter- 
est in w hat theirchildren are doing in school. 
I he Coca-Cola Valued Youth parents con- 
llrm that the\ areread\ and willing to pailic- 





I tK.i-l \'.ilui'tl > oulh liiu»i«. \llu*tj i^irninv I rii^hl i. aiu\ Um t»l ilk* W \\\W I lousi' Inili.aix c on I .ilik;ilion.il 
I loi I |iN)\iiiiv Niiuiu.iii .iM.I Ui.iNlit »»K III t>i..iin- Wmw hiukin.in ncw'.i.iNki lioin kl \S |\ «i. 

^ S.iii \MtMim. I ti-an K.trul.ill Kviik's 



Linda Cantiiy MA. 
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I uxiil k.j-.«.!,.i) k(.:n«.N 

ipate in their child's learning w hen the\ are 
gi\en the oppcntunit) and a\enue to do so. 

During the conference, parents par- 
ticipated in acti\ ities where the\ examined 
and retlected upon how their participation 
in education affects the school s\stem and 
their own child's interest in school, The> 
also made a bilingual presentation about 
what the\ feel schools should be doing lor 
theirchildren to the entire conlerence. 

A parent commented: "I'm glad the 
program is in our scluml. I'm glad it's in our 
cit\ .It's gi\ en our kids something that we 
ne\ er had. It 's helping them \o achie\ e their 
goals." 

Interested individuals \\o\w all o\er 
the I 'nited States alst^ attended the confer- 
ence to learn (Irst-hand about the pixigram. 
I he guests participated in site \ isits at Kical 
schools which ga\e them an oppoi1unit> to 
see the tutoring program implemented. 1 he\ 
recei\ed an o\er\iew of the program and 
heard from a funding panel comprised of 
representatives from sehc^ol districts who 
presentl) implement the program. 

I he Coca-Cola Valued ^'outh Pro- 
gram 1 il\h /\nnual National I raining Sem- 
inar and Wilued \'outh Conference was a 
huge success because teachers, students and 
parents wholehearledl\ participated in the 
aetivnies. 1 he Coca-Cola Valued N'oulh 
Program emphasizes that good education is 
a shared responsibilit\ among schools, stu- 
dents and paients, and brings these impoi- 
tant partners together. 

( )ne parent stated that he had partici- 
pated in man\ conferences bc'fore, includ- 
ing \arious bilingual education conferenc- 
es, but at this conference he reall\ fell val- 
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U'vtnmtahiUty Tc\thi}> - totumucd from pttiic > 

(llircc in Spanish) that were mentioned 
by multiple districts. For instanee, lOfof 
tlie297)indicatedthe\uscdAPfU-:NDA; 
58 (01*2^)7) said they used IPT Reading 
and Writing; and 30 said they used port- 
folios. I low ever, there were a good num- 
ber of other tests that were mentioned 
only by one or two districts. For mathe- 
matics, the same pattern of response oc- 
curred. I'or Iinglish skills achievement, 
there was more uniformity in the assess- 
ments. Fhere were 1 18 districts indicat- 
ing they used the LAS-Oral and 1 13 the 
IPTOral English assessment measure. 
• Sonic reports did not indicafc assess- 
ments used or made va^ue reference to 
them. In some cases, reports did not 
specify the measures used and did not 
include explanations as to w hy. In other 
cases, there were such responses as'*Sil- 
\er Ikirdett'' ^'district test'* and ^\Mid of 
book [e.\ams|." 

Fhe net effects of this response to 
policN, which justify concern, are several, 
l irst, because alternative measures were 
used, students were not assessed with the 
l AAS. When they were assessed w ith other 
measures, many were not reported. And, 
where reported, there was inconclusive in- 
formation on assessments and their results. 
Thus, there is still no adequate track record 
of LEP student progress. This is one major 
concern that bilingual educators have w ant- 
ed policy to address. Furthermore, the fact 
that a large percentage of students were 
exempted, among other things^ thw arts state 
efforts to achieve thorough accountability 
in all schools in the state. This is a major 
concern of the state department that the 
policN also is intended to address. 

Concerns and Key Questions to Consider 
I laving provided the scenario, w e can 
now rev isit the earlier question, what does 
this sa\ about the policy and the policy 
making process. With regard to policy it- 
self, the test of adequacy would be in the 
content or statement of policy of which we 
could ask, does polics content address the 
majorarticulated concerns. These concerns 
are: 

♦ Students should not be tested with the 
I'inglish fAAS until the\ know enough 
English to test. 

• There should be, at the same time, other 
formsofongoing assessment and records 
of achiev ement to demonstrate equitv in 

O :achingand lcaming(as required under 
^|^[C'ili"lr^^^^ education law ). 



AXALYZJyC POLICY ASD 
THE POLICY MAKISG PROCESS 

ISA HAY BY nine II 

WE CAS MAS AGE 
EDI CA TIOSA L (aSSESSMEST) 
PRACTICE ASD LEAD IT 
IS THE DIRECTIOS 
HE HAST IT TO GO. 

• LEP student performance should, in time, 
become an integral part of the account- 
abilitv system to demonstrate how all 
students in the state are being taught. 
With regarc to the creation of policy, 
we might check adequacv by asking; Are 
there mechanisms (within the SB01-) for 
de\ clopment and rev ision of policv through 
which it can be continuallv improved? N 
there, and has there been, opportunity for 
input from all interested parties in this pro- 
cess? Was sutTicient direction in policy in- 
terpretation and implementation provided 
to the field? 

Relevant to policy interpretation, we 
could ask at least these things: Is there 
sufficient state guidance for interpreting 
policy? Is there clear understanding of the 
overarching purposes of policy on the part 
of school districts? Is there clear under- 
standing of the limits of this state policy 
(that is, does this policy only defme the very 
munmum that must occur and not prohibit 
action that surpasses the minimum desired 
effects and can policy, because of the com- 
plex nature of the world, not account for 
ever\- possible intricacy of the matter)? 

Regarding monitoring policy imple- 
mentation one could inquire about these 
things: Are there mechanisms within the 
state to oversee that policy is carried out as 
intended? Are these mechanisms used (ei- 
ther b> observing ongoing implementation 
orchecking for desired end results)? Can the 
state determine if undesircd results stem 
from lack of policy implemetitation, mis- 
implementation ot policy or a weakness in 
the policy itself? 

In exatnminu the policv process it is 
ver\- important to also inquire about the 
mindset and intentions of the players in this 
process, particularly of those charged with 
carr> ingout policy. In fact, this is probably 
the most critical line of questioning, for 
w ithout the w ill to act honestlv , ev en the best 
constructed and articulated of policies will 



not work. Because questioning Uie good 
intentions of others is a delicate matter, this 
is a difficult, perhaps impossible, task. Yet. 
it is possible to redirect mindsets by simply 
encouraging individuals to be reflective, 
riius, it would be beneficial for policv 
implementors to ask: Am 1 objective in 
examining the purpose of the policy and in 
interpreting the policv statement? Most im- 
portantlv. can I recogni/e and control my 
bias so that 1 can act in concert with the 
letter, and spirit, of the law ? 

The main purpose of thisdiscussion is 
not to prov ide answ ers to questions. Rather, 
the purpose is to stimulate the thinking of 
those who happen to agree with my percep- 
tion that assessment policv relevant to LEP 
students has not satisfied educational and 
equity concerns. To this end, the proposi- 
tion w as otTered, above, that analyzing pol- 
icy and the policy making process is a way 
hv which we can manage educational (as- 
sessment) practice and lead ii in the direc- 
tion we want it to go. 

Further, to make this writing more 
thought-provoking, some personal views 
about policy problems are offered below, 
based on my experience, around w hich more 
people could and should dialogue. On the 
state side, among some state officials, there 
seems to be more emphasis on making pol- 
icy than on guiding and monitoring the 
process. To the stale's credit, there was one 
major effort to address problems with ac- 
countability testing of students in at-risk 
situations through research and curriculum 
development in 1993-94 (Robledo Monte- 
cel, et al., 1994). Further, there is not suffi- 
cient consideration about whether or not 
existing rules and regulations ( for bilingual 
and ESL education) are already in place 
that, if fullv and loyally implemented by the 
schools, would achieve a desired assess- 
ment effect. Consider the 20-year old bilin- 
gual education rules on assessment, the 
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Coming Up! 

1 n August, the 
IDRA Newsletter 
focuses on 
Language Acquisition 
and Development 
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SpoTLiGf/T ON Professional 



IDRA challenges practicesand firmly-held beliefs regardingthe education of children. Instead of viewing readiness as an intrinsic, 
child characteristic which must be assessed to determine whether thai child can benefit from certain school experiences, readiness 
is views as external to the child and tied to teacher beliefs. IDRA's concept of professional development is based on valuing, of 
self and others - it is the valuing of self and of colleagues as teachers and as adults with much to ofler with a vision and a hope to 
make a difference in children's lives. We believe that all teachers bring strengths to the protession and that all are capable of both 
excellence and improvement. IDRA assists people to create educational solutions through innovative, participatory, and hands-on 
presentations, workshops and technical assistance that promote sustained growth and development. With this principle that 
encourages unity rather than unifomiity, our assistance values the cultures of our participants and acknowledges their experiences. 



IDRA Creates Manual for Title VII 
Proposal Development 



Abelardo Villaneal, Ph D. 



IDR.A operates one of 1 6 Multifunc- 
tional Resource Centers (MRC) in the 
nation. lDRy\*s MRC (sen ice area ^)) pro- 
vides training and technical assistance lo 
sc li oo I s\ s te m s o pe rat i ng bi I i n g Lia 1 a n d I • S 1 . 
programs in south and west Texas. W ith 
funding from the I '.S. Department of I- du- 
cation, the MRC provides assistance in the 
areas of bilingual education and l!SL pro- 
gram design, effective instructional strate- 
gies, and materials acquisition or adapta- 
tion forteachers and administrators ser\ ing 
students w hoarelimited-l-nglish-proficienl. 
IDRA's MRC also serves as the national 
depository and distributor of dropout pre- 
\eiilion information for the network. 

In April, more than 100 earl\ child- 
hood educators gathered in San .Antonio tor 
the IDRA La Scnutna del Xino Institute, 
sponsored b\ the MRC. to celebrate the 
International W eek of the Young Child 
through special i>rol"essional dexelopment 
"Sessions on bilingual earl\ childhood edu- 
catiim methods and practices. 

Also at the event. Title VII directors 
met to rex iew the proposal writing process 
for Title VII grants. Dr. Tugene Oarcia, 
director of the Office for Bilingual I-duca- 
lion and Minorit> Languages Affair^ 



(()Bl:MLA), was present lo discuss 
OBLMLA grants and sources of informa- 
tion- Leading the discussions among Title 
VII directors were Mr. James Lockharl, 
C)BI:MLA: Dr. Shelley Billig, Chapter I 
Technical Assistance Center: Dr. T!lisa 
Ciulieire/and Ms. Mar\" Ragland.lhe Texas 
T!ducalion Agenc> : Dr. Robert Medrano. 
Presidio school district and Irma TiLijilio, 
Yslela school district. 

Staff members of IDRA presented a 
proposal writing manual created b\ IDRA 
as aser\ ice to the communii\ in an effort to 
assist school districts and campuses in de- 
veloping Title Vll applications. The manu- 
al is a collection of ideas that have worked 
for man> people who ha\ e bcMi successful 
in writing fundable Title VII applications. It 
can be used as a tool for planning and tor 
assessing how well an application responds 
to the request tor proposal (RI-P) guide- 
lines, rather than as a prescription for w rit- 
ingan application. 

I he manual provides some insights 
into the proposal dexelopnient process and 
is organized into two major sections: ( I ) 
Process, and (2) Blueprint tor Program De- 
\ elopmcnt. The first section outlines a pro- 
cess and iiives suuiieslions about the ke\ 



acti\ ities that must occur before, during and 
alter writing an application. 

The second section provides a check- . 
list for ensuring that the e\aluation criteria 
are comprehensi\ el\ addressed in the pro- 
posal. Ke> subsections include sample tbr- 
mats, process forms and models. These ma\ 
be used to help in de\ eloping or e\ aluating 
a specific proposal's outline. Though not 
exliaustix e, this section also provides sam- 
ple tbrmats, exercises and activities that 
ma> be used in working with design and 
writing teams. Included are relevant articles 
that pro\ ide information tor the teams. 

The manual was designed for admin- 
istrators and persons assigned the responsi- 
bilit) oT writing Title VII applications. Par- 
ticipants walked through the man ual togeth- 
er and then took it w ith them to use in their 
own proposal writing ctTons. With their 
leedback, IDRA w ill rex ise the manual and 
make it ax ailable on a w ider scale next \ ear. 
It xou are interested in obtaining a cop>. 
contact IDRA in the spring of 1^)96. 



Pf Ahclanli) \ 'ilLirn\il is Jivhion dnwdfr <>/ 
the IPRA Division ol Profcwioiud Pcvchtp- 
nun! 



Some Thouf*hl\ - t "/»///Jui«/ //o/j? /^/.O" 

ri lht*.' Do others alx\ays knoxv what is best 
ibr our people?" Manx were letl feeling that 
thex xxcreonlx marginal particij^anis in this 
monumental legislative change. 

Research has strongly documented 
that change, when Ibrced b\ external parlies 
or x\ hen fioxx ing from the "top dox\ n,'' can- 
not xxork. SB !, lacking substantive partic- 
ipation from kex stakeholders in the relbrm 
process particularly lacking input from the 
state's most disenfranchised population 
and clothed in the uarb of relbrm, xxill not 



ERIC 



work tbr man> olThe comnumilies most in 
need otMmprovemcnt. 

We beliexe that all educators xxant lo 
besuccesslulandthuslo produce successlul 
outcomes tbr all students. We beliex e that 
all parents xvant the best t*or their children 
and xxill cooperate in supporting schools 
that produce good results tor their children. 
SB I doesliuletoexpandthese possibilities. 

I .et us not dx\ ell on w hat has occurred, 
hoxxever.butshiftourfoeustothe Ibture. If 
the manx changes embodied in this new bill 
prove to he effective and produce uniform 



improxements in the qualit) of schooling 
\ovall students in Texas, let us applaud and 
exjxmd on those successful efforts. But if 
loo manx students do not succeed, if the 
slate academic panorama remains un- 
changed, or, xxorse stilL if some students are 
neglected b) our misguided aUeniptsto help, 
let us hold accountable all who are respon- 
sible. Our children's best interests should 
remain our first prioritx . Thex deserx e noth- 
ing less than a tuU accounting from alloTus. 

Ih- Albert Cortez /s the di visum dmrtar oi the 
IHRA hntttute for f*<they unJ /.eoJershif) 
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IDRA Receives Tell It Like It Is Award 



lDRA\\assclcctcdlorccci\clhisNcar*src///rL/At'/r/^avardbyth The award was established 

as "a tribute to those w ho ha\ e the courage to speak out on the tough issues about children and \ outh in Texas/' The board ofdirectors 
ofthe Corporate Kund forChildren selected IDRA for its**contributions to the school tinancedebate including research, publications 
and the demand that the issue be resolved appropriatel\ before it is closed,'^ 

A second award was presented to Judge Rose Spector for her courage to dissent in the Texas Supreme Court ruhng that the 
current state school finance plan meets state constitutional requirements. In her dissent. Judge Spector argued that the system is 
inequitable and inefficient and she stronglv criticized the other judges for changing the rules of decision in the case. She argued that 
the opinion "sanctions dissimiiur res enues for similar tax effort'^ [emphasis in original] and that the '^hoiding is not based on any 
matter that was tried in the district court." 

Board members of the Corporate Fund for Children specificall) noted IDRA's declaration ChiUren Firsi. which they also 
voted to endorse. Many organi/.ations and individuals ha\ e signed on to the declaration, communicating their collective stand for 
restorimz children as the priority in public policy initiatives. 

IDRA Executive Director Maria **Cuca** Robledo Montecel accepted the Tdl It Like It Is aw ard on behalf of IDRA at the Best 
of Texas Conferenceand Gala in Austin, Texas on Max 4, 1 995. She commented that the Children First declaration ^^unequivocally 
aruucs that Texas must attend to this issue now because state funding remains unequal and inadequate/^ She continued, ''This 
statement has received broad support from organizations and indiv iduals who also know that Texas must do more for its students 
and its future." 

In May, IDRA mailed a copy of the declaration to state political leaders, including Governor Bush, Lt. Governor Bullock, 
Texas House Speaker Laney, Comptroller Sharp, Land Commissioner Morrow, the chairpersons of the Texas Senate and House 
L-ducation committees, and all members of the Texas House and the Texas Senate along with a letter urging them to use their 
leadershiprolestoaddresskeyissues impactingTexaschildren. The letterspecificallv asked them tosupportinitiati\^^ 
equitable state funding for school facilities, that ensure access to excellent education for all children, and that put children and 
families in the ''first dra\v of the state a propriations process. 

Responses were received from Go emor Bush, Lt. Governor Bullock, Commissioner Mauro, Comptroller Sharp, Senator 
Turner and others. Some state leaders poin. »o inc eases in state funding as a sign of state support for children. IDRA\s analysis ot 
Senate Bill I , the 1 995 Texas education reform legislation, however, indicates that the o\ erall plan fell far short of addressing the 
•'children first" priority requested in our declaration. (For a copy of I DR-A'sC/7/7c//-cv7A>\/ declaration and a list of e^^^ contact 
IDRA at2l0'684-8l80.) 



Accountability Testing - contiwa-il from payc 

LPAC, and the LPAC process. 

On the school district side, there ap- 
pears to be too much attention to technical- 
ities and less attention to the intention or the 
underlying problems that stimulated the 
policy change. That is, districts seem too 
focused on narrow interpretations of rules 
and preoccupied with doing the absolute 
minimum, rather than using their profes- 
sional know ledge and experience w ith this 
student population to construct not just 
legal, but cutting-edge practice. All in all. 
there seems to be insufficient sel f rellection 
on whether or not as practitioners we are 
doing our best in judging and acting. 

rhe pol icy making process is a \ chi- 
cle through which the leaders ofourschools 
try to intluence educational practice. Be- 
cause there are issues around the polic\" in 
student assessment to resolve, it is m\ 
opinion that v. conscientious eflbrt to ana- 
Q e the policy making process should oc- 
||^|^(];" and that, minimally, the critical ques- 



tions posed in this article should be ad- 
dressed b\- all who are concerned about the 
future of education for children. 

Resources 

Robledo Montocol, Maria. Josic Siipik. and Jose .\. 
Cardenas. "ImprovingSludctu Performanco: Studv 
Idcntificb. Bolter Approaeh " IDRA ScwslcticriSvin 
Anionio, Texas: Intcrcultural Development ixc- 
search Association. October 1994). 

lexas Education Aiicncy. '*An Interim Report on Ac- 
countability Procedures on ln\estiiiating l-xccs- 
sivc Exemptions and or Absences on the I cxas 
A«^scssment ofAcademic Skills (1A AS )."( Austin. 
Texas: 1 1-:a Office of Accountabilitv. Mav 1995). 

Texas liducation Agencs'. "ITA Memo from J 
Cummings. Alternative Asscsstnents of Students 
with Languages Other than I'nglish who are l'\- 
empled from State Testing Programs in l-nehsh. 
|(){);^.lt)t)4 " (Austin, lexas: IT:A. Ma> 2. r>'}5) 

lexas l.ducation Agenc\. 'Mi:.\ Memo troni .! 
C unimings Questions and Answers on 19 I AC" 
Chapter lOl.X Assessment. Regarding lesting 
and Exemptions of I imited-Tnglish-Proficient Stu- 
dents." (Austin. Texas: TI-A. Ma\ 1994) 

I cxas I ducatton Agencv. Texas Admiuistrattse C'odc 
19 ( 1 AC). Chapter K9. Subchapter A. State Plan 
forl ducatingl.imited-l nglish-Proficient Students. 
lAustm. lexas: Tl-A, 1991). * 



1 cxas l-ducation Agenc>. Texas Administratis e Cod-' 
19 ('TAO, Chapter 101.3. Testing Appropriate 
Students I. Austin. lexas: IT-A. 1991). 

Texas Eiluiution .Vi-uv. "TEA F'inds No Widespread 
Wrongdoing as TAAS Participation Declines." 
(Austin. Texas: Jeuis Education .Vt'vv.s. May 22. 
1995). 

Dr, Adda Sol is is a senior education assoeiate in 
the IDRA Division of Professional Develop- 
ment. 

Coca-Cola I VP - « ontinucil from pa^e /<S 

ued and that his input was taken seriously. 
\ le also felt that because the activities were 
conducted in English and S, vanish that ev- 
er>'one, especially alltheparer^s, were able 
to participate. 



Linda Cantu is a research associate in the I DRA 
Division of Research and Evaluation. She is (he 
program director of the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Proiiram. 

/•'or more information on the ( \H a-( 'ohi I 'alued 
Youth Program, call IDRA at 210 ()H4'XIS() 
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Resources on Policy Update 



Additional Readings and iNFORmTidN 



Till. HI- \{ r.oi in issi / /s 

/// }/■ IIII.KI \Ri: KADIi 'M I ) 

( \i.{ff 1/ \i I (>( ' f//^ AS or n .\ns 
Id N( iiooi.s. Till SI- I \i:oi \i 

1/ I (h ■ IIJ()\S KDl IIM-i ) 
l)l\ \l>\ \ \l U,l. .V( inh)l s 
/\ ( ■/ \/A' }/ ( 7/// s }\/> /\ rODK 
Rl l< \l \Ri: \S. PrII III Si llOOl 

( III )U I ... /N \ V \/^ )Kr s( Ri:i:.\ ii > 
\ioin }.\c Kii\c; 
nil. Rl. II i:i)i in /s.v/ / . 

- Linda Darlifm-flaint/KftuL 
Coltunhia I nivcrsity. 
Quoted in *'L(il\c C hoia'.s/' 1992 



(\\rdcnas. Jose A. "I'nequali/ed Local Enrichment^ IDRA W'w vAv^vlSan Anionio. 
I c\as: Inicrculiural Dcvelopnienl Research Ass<KMaiK)n- Januar> I X\'ll( 1 ), 
pp. 1-v 

CardenaN. Jose A. ' I he Impact of School Wealth \ ariation: W h> Mone\ Matters. 

IPR.i .\c'\\ s/cv/cr (San AnliMiii). I'evas: Inlerculluial 1 )c\elopniciU Researcli .Nssik'i- 

alion. April 19^)3). XX(4). pp. 2. 14. 
C ardenas, Jose A "The Fifty Most Memorable Quotes in School Finance, IDK. I 

.\('u s/t7/t'; (Saii .AiiUMiio, I e\as: Inicrculiural l)c\clopmcnl Research .Assoc ialiiMi. 

Ma\ 1994). XXI(5). pp. 9, IS. 
Cardenas. Jose A ■•Historical Perspeeti\es on Texas School Finance. IHR.-i 

.\('\\.s/(7/(T(San Anionio. Texas: Inicrculiural l)c\elopnicnl Researcli Associaiion. 

Ma\ 1994). XXI(5). pp. 3. 14-15. 
Corkv. Alhcri. "The Dissent in j» Opinion in Ed^cwood vs. KirhyS I PR A Xcw^lciwr 

(San Anionio. Texas: Inicrculiural Dcxelopmenl Research .Associaiion. Fehruar> 

19S9). XVI(2). pp. 1-4. 
Corle/. Alheri. **Fundinji and Student Achievement: A Clear Relationship Kxists." 

IDRA .Vt'u-.v/t'mr (San Anionio. Texas: Inicrculiural I)e\elopmenl Research Associ- 
aiion. April 1993). XX(4). pp. 2. 
C one/. Alheri. "Equali/injj School Facilities Funding in Texas.' IDR.-l .Xcw^lciwr 

(San Anionio. Texas: Inicrculiural l)e\ elopmeni Research Associaiion. Ma\ 1994). 

XXl(5). pp. I. 12. 

"Declaration: Children First.'' School I-'acilmc.s Fh Jmi^ - U)R.-\ Spec iol Bidlciin [Sixn 
Anionio, Texas: Inicrculiural I)e\clopmeni Research Associaiion, March 1995). 
XXII(l), pp. 4-5. 

I'uhc ( lioiiv.s: Why Si^ hool I 'oiu hcr.^ Thn'uicn Our Chddivn \ Fuiurc ( Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin: Kelhinking Schools. 1992 ). 1 el. 4 1 4 9M-964(v 
Ko/ol. Jonalhan. Suya\ic hhyiHjliiii'.s ( liildrcn in AuH'rica > Si lutoh (New ^'ork. 

N.^'.: Crown. 1991 ). 

School Facilities Funding: IDR. i Special Bulletin Anionio. I exas Inicrculiural 

l)e\ elopmeni Research Associaiion. Mai h 1995). XX1I( 1 ). 
W alkerJM). and \\ . Kirh\ . " The Basics oT Texas Puhlic School Ti nance" Sc luud 

Board Menihcr's Lihntry, TASB Li'iii.'^laiivc Scries (Ausiin. Icxas- Associaiion oT 

School [boards, 19S()). 
//^^■^ //; bold Ktrc ttwnhthlf from ll)R\ <// nn ntsi 

( .!///(/< / IPR.l ^ ( tfniinunii tOii>n\ .1 A/'/e/.L't v /r> fhittm rt prnir^ Tlhink \>>h 



IDRA Workshops 



rcqucM tui ilicr lofto nmlufo on ihc^c or tUlwt Otomn^i ond ic( hniml iiwr^loocc lopi( \. plfo^c cttnim / inR. \ oi 210 f)S4-\IS!t 

Cri: \tl\g El nx nvE Ll.xrmm; Cemi-rs l\ E.arly CuiLniioon Edvca hos 

In ihis hands-on, inleraclive workshop, parlicipanls will enijMiasi/e ihc ph\ sical selling oTlhe pla\ en\ inninienl and ils iniportanl 
role in leaching skills Tor preschool puhlic school piogranis. 'Thisone-da\ w orkshopalso I'ocuscson large un^ujMnslruelion. Icsst^n 
plans and assessment oi children in learning cenlers. Parlicipanls w ill \ isil several l\ pes oTearl\ childhood programs ihrouuh a slide 
presenlaiion. These slralegies have hecn lesled and picwcti \o he cTTcclivc. 



WOW: Workshop OS Workshops 

Thislwwda>" workshop will help Irainei's become more elVccli\ c picscnlcrs. T!ach workslu^p fcalures Ibcused scssitMisonlhe 
approach \o Irainingand ils applicalion in \ mir dislricl. I he niosi currenl, rescarch-hascti pi inci|>lcs and lhc(M \ arc prcscnled. ihen 
parlicipanls work togclher exploring a varicl\ oT real- 1 iTc Icchniqu During ihc (f'OIf , parlicipanls will: 

- Anal\/.c I he entire process (^Tj^lanning and conducling workshops. - Deslgr*. innovali\caclivilies. 

- C ontrast needs assessment approaches. - Praciice and expand facililalitMi skills. 

- I-\aluaie and refine objeclive-sclling techniques. - Network with other proTcssionals. 
I he a participator) seminar, directly addressing inuticipanls' needs and challenges. 
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Publications A vailable from IDRA 



riw foll()\v'm\i puhlwafioiis arc aWii/ahU' from IDRA ai flic lisicd price: there is no cuUli'.uwal cliuroc i(tr siiipfyjnii aihl Ihindliiii;. 
Pnhlic<ifi(>n ()rjcr.\ slu}iilil he clirccfcJ f(} C()fnn]iniiLiifi()n.s Muna^iicr. IDRA. \S^5 C\il/cJi^/hni R(tikl. Sjnfe.<5{i. Sun AiJioiiio. }c\us '^S22S- 
I h^O }i is IDRA policy llhil all orders louibn^ less ihan he pre-ponl. Thunk KfU 

Qi'hSTioys A\D AssmcRS Aboi T Bilisgi al EdI'CATIOS 

hy Alicia Salinas Sosii. Ph. I), 

This booklet dispels man\ misconceptions orbiiineual education b\ answering 23 essential questions on programs, rationale, 
implementation and e\ aUiation. l-.nglish and Spanish \ ersions are included in the same booklet. 

32 Pages; SI 0.(10 

l-irst l idition; QualitN Paperback: lSBNiM-S7S550-48-9 



SvCCESSri L SCIIOOUSG FOR EcoyOMlCALLY DiSADVASTAGED At-RiSK Yoi TIl 

In Maria Rohlci/o Moniecel. Ph.D.. Anrcho Monfemavor. M.PJ. ana Anuando L. Trniillo. MA 

Th e issue ot how to pro\ ideellcctiN e instruction forccononiicalK disadxantaued students has recentU le-emerued \\ilh the nation*' 
Ibcusoneducationofat-risk youth/Hiis practitioner's guide discusses theeducational requirements ofa growing 
student population and provides specific recommendations on how schools can be more elTectixe in addressing their needs. 
Published in conjunction w ith the Texas l-ducation Agenc\- Dropout Information Clearinghouse. 

70 i^iges: S5.00 

Fall 19S9; Quality Paperback: ISBN^ N878550-43-8 



Thorol gu . WD Fair: CRi:.iTi.\G Rol tes to Success for Mexicas-Americas Stl de\ts 

hy Alic ia Sosa. Ph IX 

This publication describes educators* roles and responsibilities in ihe education of a grow ing Mexican American population. 
Bilingual education,, while essentiah is not enough. The misuse of tr^icking and ability grouping, shortcomings in educational 
policies, and the tendencN to overlook special needs are addressed as institutional barriers. Thorou\ih and Fair statistical 
information, resources and bibliography. 

64 Pages: liRlC: $10.00 
l-irst I-:dition;Qualit\ Paperback; ISBN^^ 1 -880785-10-2 



The UsDEREin cATios of Americas Yovtii 

hyJo\e.l iVn\/cniis-. Ed. I).. Mtiria del Re/ni^io Rohledo. I^h I) aiul Dorothy \\ 'a\i{iouer, Ph D 

This publication visually depicts the massi\ e numbers of undereducated > outh between the ages of 1 (^ to 24 vears. It also takes into 
account risk factors that contribute to the undereducation of youth. 

24 Pages; S7.50 

Ma\ 10, 1^88 first i:dition;Qualit\ Paperback; ISBN- 1 -878550-02-0 

Magwet Schools: Pockets of Excellesce is a Sea of Di\ ersity 

hv Bradley Scoff. .\f.A. and Anna Dc/.una 

One of the only multi-district studies of magnet schools. Mai^nci Schools reports on 1 1 magnet school campuses and four school 
districts in federal Region VI involving the states of Arkansas. Louisiana and Texas. It examines 12 important indicators of 
effectiveness in magnet schools that are used as a strategy for school desegregation: staffmg, student selection and assignment, 
student selectionandenrollment. student-teacher ratios.curriculum. magnet school image, ph\sicalen\ ironment, student outcomes, 
student support race relations, parent and communit\ invoKement, and magnet and non-magnet school collaboration. Ma^ncf 
Schools gives information about magnet schools an^ I theirabilitv to further the goals of desegregation, it also oiTers recommenda- 
tions about efleetive strategies in the operation of magnet schools which might be adopted by non-magnet schools in desegregated 
sellings as a part of their school improvement and restructuiing efforts. 

100 Pages; $25.00 

January 1^95 l-irst i:dition; Qualit\ Paperback; lSBN^n-87855()-54-3 
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Schedule OF IDRA Training and Workshop Activities 



June 1- July 3h 1995 



1 his list imliuk's acfivifics that haw been schc(hilcd tor paructtlar school districts and other ^^nuips Thcv arc not open to the public. For inhnniatton 
on \ihcdnh)}i: a \fnuhir event for v<nn- si hoo/ disn u I or other {ironp. coniai ' (OKA at 210 6S4 -,S/,sa. 



DATE 

June I 
June 5-(i 

June 5-10 
June 6 

June 7-S 
June 9- 10 

June 10 
June 11-13 

June 12 
June 12-16 

June 12-1(1 
June 13 



June 14 
June 14-16 
June 19 
June 19-21 
June 20 
Jumj 20-22 

Juno 22 



30 



June 24 
June 26- 
June 27 
June 28-29 
June 28-30 
July 10 
July 1 1 
July 17-19 
July 18 
July 20 

July 3 1 - Aug. 3 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/AGENCY 

Souih San Anion io Indepcndcm School District (IS!)) 
Austin iSD 

The Bronx, New York, School Dislricl 10 
IJrownsMllclSI) 

Mulii functional Resource Center (MRC) 
Regional Workshop - \l\ Paso, Texas 
Washmgton. D.C 

Educational Equity Concepts National Conlerencc - 

San Antonio, Texas 
lUmts\lllclSD 

Chapter I Technical Assistance Coordinators ( I AC) - 

Breckenridge, Colorado 
Child Care training - Victoria. Texas 
Silver City Public Schools, New Mexico 

Northside ISO and San Antonio IS!) 
Goose Creel: ISD 
Houston ISD 
Waco ISD 

MRC Regional San Antonio 

Silver City Public Schools, New Mexico 

South I^idre island, Texas - Region I 

Brownsville ISD 

Pecos ISO 

Edgewood ISD 

Pecos ISD 

New Orleans Parish, Louisiana 

Child Care Conference - San Antonio, Texas 

Taylor ISO 

Child Care Training - Corpus Christi, Texas 
Las Cruses Public Schools. New Mexico 
MRC Conference - Newport, Rhode island 
MRC Conference - !■ I Paso. Texas 
San Eiizario ISD 

MRC Regional - San Antonio, i exas 
South San Antonio ISD 
Child Care Training - C orpus Christi, 1 exas 
Pasadena ISD 



TOPIC 

Coca-Cola Valued Yiaiih Program (VYP) 
Multicultural Conference 
Coca-Cola VYP - Third Implemenlalion Meeting 
VYP Mentor Training 

intergrating Active Learning Strategies to Enhance 

Secondary Language Acquisition at the Secondar>' Le\ el 
American Association of Higher liducation 
implementation o^PUiytime Is Science Throughout the Nation 

Intra-Personal Race-Cultural School Relations 
TAC Regional Council Meeting 

Strategies and Programs for At-Risk Students 
Culture and English as a Second Language (ESL) in the 
CTissroom 

li)RA ^'oung Scientists Acquiring [{nglish. Summer Institute 
ESL Techniques 

Parent Training on Learning Styles 
Dichoy Hecho: Language Play and Arts 
Authentic Portfolio Assessment. Classroom Based 
Culture and ESL in the Classroom 
Computer-Based I-inanciai Assistance 
VYP Teacher Renewal 
Room Arrangement 

Bilingual ESL Strategies; Performance- Based Activities; and 

Scientific Methods Using Manipulatives 
Bilingual Developmental Program Practices 
Teams Training on Multicultural l-^ducation 
Parenting Effectively in a Difficult World 
Designing a Bilingual Program 
Creating Teams That Work 
I-SL Methodolog) 
Superintendents Summer Institute 
Recent Immigrant Students 
Thematic Instruction 
Secondar\' Language Acquisition 
Coca-Cola VYP - Planning Day 
Family Relationship 
ESL Institute 




IDRA 



5835 Callatihan Road. Suite 350 
San Antonio, TX '<S22iS-!l90 



PCQLi; BIT IONS 
ERIC/CRESS 
PO BD>: .1348 
CHPRLESTON WV 



Non-Pmni ()rKani/ati<»n 

t .s. r()srA(;F. paid 

Permit No. .1192 
San Anlonio. TX 78228 



